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BARABBAS! 


HORACE ABRAM RIGG, JR. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


HE literature concerning the trial of Jesus, almost endless 

in extent and variety, is too well known to warrant my 
listing it here.2_ Commentaries have followed commentaries, and 
in recent decades they have often been largely based upon each 
other or upon a selection of each other’s footnotes. For much 
of the trial the data at our disposal are scanty, subject to several 
interpretations (often contradictory), and, particularly for the 
Judaic side, not always adequately studied and appraised. The 
result has often been that convictions run high, or that des- 
perate measures lead to despair, or else — following Pilate’s 
respect for the hygienic condition of his hands? — that studied 


"I am indebted, for countless kindnesses and advice, to my friend and 
colleague of the law faculty, Dean C. M. Finfrock, to Dr. E. Bruck of Harvard 
University, and to Mr. G. Thayer of the Cleveland Public Library. I owe 
much to the sciciarly advice and editorial acumen of Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer. 
Their mention here does not, of course, constitute an endorsement of the 
product. This paper is one of several peripheral studies in my study of the 
rise and fall of Judaic Christianity. The hypothesis I present here is fantastic. 
I offer it solely in the hope that ultimately some good may come from it or 
its rebuttal. 

2 Suffice it to mention the following, all of which have rather full bibliog- 
raphies — emphasizing, generally, the particular bent of the author: W. M. 
Chandler, The Trial of Jesus; from a lawyer's standpoint (New York, 1925); 
G. Aicher, ‘‘Der Prozess Jesu” (Kanonistische Studien u. Texte III. Bonn, 
1929); J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l’Empire Romain II (Paris, 1914) 136 ff. 
cited hereafter simply as Juster); and R. W. Husband, The Prosecution of 
Jesus (Princeton, 1916). The latest study is in S. Zeitlin, Who Crucified 
Jesus? New York, 1942. 

3 Even this gesture of Pilate’s is variously interpreted. Thus, Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, ‘Homily on the Passion” ed. Bonner, Studies and Documents 
XII (London-Philadelphia, 1940) 152/3 line 18. 
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unwillingness to deal thoroughly with the problems becomes an 
art. 

in this paper I propose to confine myself to one incident in 
the trial, viz., that particular part of it which concerns Barabbas. 
Perhaps no incident in the trial has led, on the one hand, to such 
extravagances of exegetical fancy and, on the other hand, to 
greater despair or a more beguiling indulgence in the magic of 
hit-and-run references. Opinion, both sacred and profane, has 
for many centuries varied widely and strongly on what to make 
of it. All opinion (certainly since Origen’s time) has been 
formulated on the story as bequeathed to us in the traditionally 
accepted texts. As such, it has lately been simply thrown out, 
or classed as a minor episode fitted into a trial that swarms with 
“impossibilities, improbabilities, and inconsistencies,”s or else 
nicely ignored.® 

It is my purpose to suggest that the difficulties encountered 
are due to the (accidental?) fixation of the story in a form that 
does not adequately approximate the original event — or at 
least its earlier recounting. This thesis will be presented in the 
following manner. I. I shall briefly appraise the past attempts 
to understand the story as given in the Textus Receptus (not 
severely emended for the better, here, in the Revised Text 
founded on B and 8), particularly the so-called ‘‘release” of 
Barabbas. A perusal of these attempts (of which what follows 
can only be a summary) will show that no satisfactory precedent 
or parallel — direct or indirect — has ever been found. II. I 
shall undertake an examination of the textual variants, showing, 
as hinted above, what seems the startling probability that the 
earliest readings — written or oral — were different from those 
traditionally accepted since the fourth century. III. I shall try 
to show what was, and is, known about the person and the name 
Barabbas. IV. I shall propose a possible solution and very 
briefly develop some suggestive implications of that solution. 


4 So, e. g. A. Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques II (Paris, 1908) 644. 

5 So, e. g. C. Guignebert, Jesus (New York, 1935) 471. 

6 So, e. g. E. P. Gould, ‘‘Mark’’ ICC (New York, 1907) 285 ff. and S. S. 
Aiyar, The Trial of Jesus (New York, 1915). Probably the latest (Sth) edition 
of H. Graetz, Geschichte d. Juden III. 1 (Leipzig, 1905) also? 
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It is now customary to find the basic text for the Synoptic 
Gospels in Mark. Mk 15 6-7 reads in Westcott-Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek I (Cambridge, 1890): xara 6é 
éopTnv amédvev aitrots éva déomov bv mapprovvro. qv bé 
6 deyduevos BapaBBas pera t&v ocraciactaev dedepévos 
oirwes év TH oTdoE Povoy TemornKeoav. Such a text in the 
Revised Version (Cambridge, 1881) is rendered: ‘‘Now at the 
feast [Margin: or, a feast] he used to release unto them one 
prisoner, whom they asked of him. And there was one called 
Barabbas, lying bound with them that had made insurrection, 
men who in the insurrection had committed murder.”7? Essen- 
tially the same story is given in the other Synoptics. Allusions to 
the same “‘custom”’ are made in John.* They all seem to bespeak 
some sort of “‘custom’”’ of the procurator® at some sort of feast,?° 


7 Given the text, there is probably one change that might here be suggested. 
The present connotation of “insurrection” probably stretches the content of 
the original Greek, which can mean simply ‘‘disturbance” or “riot”. See, 
on this point, H. Loewe, Render unto Caesar (Cambridge, 1940) 33 ff. et 
passim. 27dots is used several times again in the N. T. — cf. C. H. Bruder, 
Concordantiae (Leipzig, 1888) s. v.— where it clearly implies only a distur- 
bance. Cf. the usages in Acts in Lake-Cadbury, Beginnings of Christianity 
IV (London, 1933) and the remarks of Lake, Introduction to the N. T. (New 
York-London, 1937) 34. (In 1920, Beginnings I. 8, it was ‘‘the sedition of 
Barabbas”.) W. C. Allen, ‘‘Matthew” ICC, ad xxvii. 16, translates “revolt”; 
but see H. B. Swete, Mark, 3rd ed. (London, 1909) ad 15 7 and the admirable 
treatment in Juster II, 182 ff. 

8 At 1839. Also Evangelia Apocrypha, rec. Tischendorf 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 
1876): Acta Pilati=M. R. James, Apocryphal N. T. (Oxford, 1924) 103 and 
probably in Acts 3 14. 

9 Mt 27 15: elmer 6 yeua@v; Mk 15 8: xaOws éoter abrots (see here S. C. 
E. Legg, Nov. Test. Graece [Oxon., 1935] ad loc.); J 18 39: éorw 6€ ovvnbea 
duty; likewise Tischendorf (preceding note) 240-241. 

10 kata 6€ éopTtyv; D ins. rnv; cf. Legg, op. cit. ad Mt 2715. For this 
particular addition, note the enthusiasm of R. Eisler, IHZOT2 BAZIAETZ OT 
BAZIAETZAZ, (Religionswissenschaftliche Bibliotek 9 [Heidelberg, 1929-30] II. 
467 and n. 1). More particularly in Jn 18 39: év r@ macxa “at the Passover”; 
cf. Evang. Apocr. (ed. cit.) 299, 358 and esp. J. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae (London, 1683) ad Mk 156. The exact meaning of this phrase 
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of releasing" someone (éva: so John and Luke) who is some 
sort of prisoner.” This ‘‘custom” would seem to have been 
peculiar to the people of Judaea.* And the person to be 
released is left to their choice. So much would seem common 
to the Gospel accounts. But there is no clear statement as to 
the exact time of the release, nor are the conditions of the release 


is not known; cf. A. Plummer, St. Matthew (London-New York, 1910) 388. The 
same phrase (kata ty éoprnv) in Antig. Iud. XX. 9, 3 (ed. Niese, § 208) 
does not conclusively help us either way. Does this phrase mean a particular 
feast, or every recurrence of such feast, or every feast in general? The factual 
evidence, grammatical and otherwise, does not warrant a unique answer. It - 
has become traditional, on this point, for everybody to quote everybody else 
and let it go at that. An adequate summary may be found in J. Merkel, 
“Die Begnadigung am Passahfeste” (ZNTW 6 [1905] 293, n. 13). To quote 
newer editions of the standard grammars brings us no nearer a solution; thus 
Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik 6th ed. (Gottingen, 1931) 224 is not substan- 
tially different from Winer-Liineman, Grammatik 7th ed. (Eng. transl., 
Andover. 1874) 401. Sometimes A. T. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek 
N. T. 5th ed. (New York-London, 1931) is omitted from the listings; it should 
not be. 

1 ’Amé\vew in the Gospels and Acts 3 13; xapioO7jvac in Acts 3 14; éXev- 
Gepody in Tischendorf, op. cit. 229. But see below. In view of the varying 
usage of the imperfect in Hellenistic Greek (its colloquial usage is widespread 
in many languages) and the promiscuous use of it in the Synoptics in par- 
ticular (cf. Allen, op. ci#., 290), no unique translation is here available. It is 
not necessarily identical with the continuous past in English and one cannot 
always infer that the action described was attained; cf. H. Meltzer, Indoger. 
Forsch. XVII (1904-5) 187-277 and for the imperfect and aorist, F. Hartmann. 
N. J. Klass. Altertums XXII (1919) 370 ff. It need not always be the ‘imper- 
fect of custom’ and be translated ‘‘used to’’; see esp. Robertson, Grammar 
882 ff., 1380; and E. Mayser, Grammatik d. griech. Papyri II. 1 (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1926) 134-9. 

 éya déouov in Mt and Mk. But cf. Evang. Apocr. (ed. cit.) 299: éva amd 
TOV KeKpaTnuevwy eis ppoupay brevOivwy. 

13 Mt 27 15: T@ SxAw (so also Mk, but only ad’rois at 15 6) and John 18 39: 
duty. Cf. A. Plummer, Luke (ICC, New York, 1907) 525 and J. Wellhausen, 
Evangelium Marci (Berlin, 1903), 137. 

™ Mt 2715: dv HOedov; Lk 23 25: dy Qrodyro; Mk 156: dy mapprodvro 
(see Tischendorf, N. T., ed. 8 crit. maior). For this passage, see F. Field, 
“Notes on the Translation of the N. T.’’ (Otium Norvicense III, Cambridge, 
1899) 43, and Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik § 64, 3 and 367; cf. F. Hauck, 
Evangelium d. Markus (Leipzig, 1931) 182 ff. 
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made clear, nor is the exact kind of release to be made clearly 
indicated.'s 

But since there is, in general, a common approach to the story, 
it would appear that the main theme had been set out by the 
time the texts now extant were being fixed in their final form. 
But the traditional presentation of the story, on closer analysis, 
warrants the inference that it was not clearly known and under- 
stood, or else that the early attempts to fill in what might be 
called errors of enclosure had not been quite successful. The 
evidence for this conclusion is convincing. As early as Origen, 
it is clear that the exact nature of the incident was not surely 
known, for he had to combat expressions of doubt concerning it. 
See Migne, PG 13, 1771 121: sic enim quasdam gratias praestant 
gentes eis, quos subjiciunt sibi, donec confirmetur super eos 
jugum ipsorum; cf. Beda, ad Luc. xxiii in Migne, PL 92, 612. 
Note, too, that Origen’s first comments on the incident are to 
reject a reading, not uncommon in the Mss. known to him (for 
which see below) which, after the strictures, never again appears 
in the basic uncials. 

It is admitted that the Barabbas incident stands alone. No- 
where has there ever been found an extra-biblical parallel to 
or precedent for the so-called “custom” basic to the incident — 
nor has any other biblical warrant ever been found.** The 
problem has therefore been, assuming the incident traditionally 
recorded as integral to the Gospel accounts, to find even indirect 
warrant or parallel. It has been a fascinating field for the play 
of what John of Salisbury might have called nugilogui ventilatores 
(see his Metalogicon 864b). Attempts have been made, for 


1s Cf. Merkel, op. cit. 293 ff. It should be added that any variations due to 
“translation Greek’’ (see C. C. Torrey, Documents of the Primitive Church 
[New York-London, 1941]) do not affect the point. For translations — going 
back to an idea of J. G. Eichhorn, Allgemeine Bibliotek d. biblischen Lit. 5 
(Leipzig, 1794) 784 — such as Torrey, The Four Gospels, 4th ed. (New York- 
London, 1933) do not change any element in the story. 

6 From all quarters the verdict is the same. Thus, for modern summaries, 
besides Merkel, op. cit.; J. H. Bernard, John (ICC, New York, 1929) 613 and 
Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar 2. N. T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch I (Miinchen, 
1922) 1031. 
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example, to find precedent for it among Judaic sources,'? among 
Roman sources,'® and among Greek sources.'? None of these 


17 Thus Theophylactus, ad John xviii in Migne PG 124, 262 § 745; cf. 
Lambert in Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels s. v. ‘‘Barabbas”’, 
and B. Stade, Geschichte d. Volkes Israels II (Berlin, 1888) 611 ff. For others, 
see Merkel, op. cit. 294 ff. To which must now be added C. B. Chavel, ‘‘The 
Releasing of a Prisoner on the Eve of Passover in Ancient Jerusalem” (JBL 60 
(1941) 273 fi.) who attempts to discover ‘‘a distinctly defined rabbinic ref- 
erence to the custom” in M. Pesahim VIII. 6 (ed. Soncino 91a=p. 485). 
This suggestion had been made as early as Chr. Schiéttgen, Horae Hebraicae 
et Talmudicae in Univ. Nov. Test. I (Dresdae-Lipsiae, 1733) 235 (Lightfoot, 
op. cit., whom Schéttgen follows so closely, does not mention it), and since 
then, among others, as recently as G. Beer, Pesachim (Die Mischna II. 3; 
Giessen, 1912) 55; cf. L. Goldschmidt, Der babyl. Talmud II (Berlin, 1901) 
654-5. The actual text reads (Beer, op. cit. 172=G. Surenhusius, Mischna 
parsa Itera [Amstel., 1699] 165): DIDNT Ma in’sind iN-wAN °D 12) “And 
even for one to whom a promise has been made to release him from prison.” 
Cf. H. Danby, The Mishnah (Oxford, 1933) 147. Now there is no statement 
here that anyone is to be released at Passover (nor does the text warrant such 
an inference) or that one actually is released. The point is simply that, if a 
prisoner has previously been promised a release and Passover intervenes 
before the actual release, then one slaughters vicariously for him — since 
such promise is valid and binding.” Thus, Maimonides in Surenhusius, loc. 
cit. The suggestion has also been made and rejected by Merkel, op. cit. 306-7 
and J. Langen, Die letzten Lebenstage Jesus (Freiburg im Br., 1864) 272 (cited 
from Merkel). 

18 Thus, beside Origen cited above, H. Grotius, Opera Omnia Theol. I (Basel, 
1732) 266 and J. Gothfredus, ad Cod. Theodosianus IX. 38, 3 (ed. Ritter et al. 
{1738] III. 297). Roman analogies generally point to Lectisternium, for which 
see Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v., or simply to vague probability, such as 
A. B. Bruce, Expositor’s Greek Testament, ad Mt 27 15-8. The subject is ably 
disposed of by Merkel, op. cit. 304. Another possibility is suggested, among 
others, by G. H. C. MacGregor, John (Moffait N. T. Commentary) 337, in 
the release of robbers at Passover by Albinus — see Anilig. Iud. XX 9, 3 (ed. 
Niese, 208 ff.) paralleled in De Bell. Iud. II 4, 1 (ed. Niese, 272 ff.). But this 
is a plain case of kidnapping and bribery, not here relevant. Another sugges- 
tion might be found (though it was not made for the trial of Jesus!) where a 
general discharge of prisoners still sub judice ‘‘was to be anticipated upon the 
retirement of the governor from office” (Cadbury, Beginnings V, 308). But 
even though we knew that Barabbas’ legal status was sub judice there is no 
evidence that Pilate anticipated retirement (we know, in any case, that he 
did not retire at this time), so this otherwise fertile suggestion does not apply 
here. 


19 Thus J. Spencer, De Legibus Hebraeorum Ritualibus 11 (Cantabr., 1727) 
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has ever met with more than occasional approval and all of them 
have sooner or later been rejected as groundless, inadequate, or 
inappropriate. Striking out elsewhere, attempts have recently 
been made to make the incident something extraneous, grafted 
to the Gospel texts.?? Akin to this kind of solution is that which 
sees the whole Passion story as essentially liturgical creation” 
or, particularly the Barabbas scene, as a symbolic — even 
mock — drama.” 


1125 ff. (a still worthwhile book, by the way). For the disposal of this and 
others, see Merkel, op. cit. 298 ff. 

20 Notable that of W. Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte (Leipzig, 1893) 
94 ff.; cf. Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibl. s.v. Barabbas. This view seemed not 
unacceptable to J. Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium (Géttingen, 1903) 327. 
Should those who quite ignore the incident, such as Gressmann-Klostermann, 
Das Lukasevangelium (Tiibingen, 1919), be included here? 

2t Such as G. Bertram, “Die Leidengesch. Jesu u.d. Christuskult” (For- 
schung z. Religion u. Lit. d. A. u. N. Testaments N. F. 15. Géttingen, 1922) 
5 ff., 62 ff., though he does not deny a historical core to the story; cf. C. G. 
Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels, 2nd ed., I (London, 1927) 372 ff.; and M. 
Goguel, Life of Jesus (New York, 1933) 515 ff. A Friedrichsen, Le Probléme 
du Miracle dans le Christianisme Primitif (Strassbourg-Paris, 1925) 18 ff., 
seems to have held the same view (though I am now unable to check this 
reference). 

22 T do not know how or when this kind of solution arose. It seems to be 
modern. It is possibly a hybrid product of the exuberant stage in the study 
of comparative religion — say at the end of the last century. J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough III, 2nd ed. (London, 1900) 186-98, seems to have thought well 
of it. But in the 3rd ed., Part VI (The Scapegoat) 412 ff., he retains it only as 
an appendix ‘‘on the chance that, under a pile of conjectures, it contains some 
grains of truth which may ultimately contribute to a solution of the problem.” 
A passage in Philo, In Flaccum (ed. Mangey II. 520=ed. Colson [Loeb] IX. 
323) suggested the parallel. See Parmentier-Cumont, Revue de Philologie 
21 (1897) 143-53 and Wendland, ‘“‘Jesus als Saturnalier-Kénig” (Hermes 33 
[1898] 175-9); cf. P.-L. Couchoud, ‘“‘L’énigme de Jésus’ (Mercure de France 
162 [1923] 344-406; I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor S. Bald- 
win, of Akron University). See also Couchoud-Stahl, Hibbert Journal 25 
(1926-7) 26 ff. and D. Massé, ‘“‘Bar-Abbas’”’ (Mercure de France 162 [1923] 
29 ff.). More of the same is H. M. Cohn, “Christus Barabbas’” (Jahrb. f. 
jid. Gesch. u. Lit. 8 [1905] 65-75). For all this it might be said: ‘‘Im Dunkeln 
ist gut Munkeln” (cf. Guignebert, Jesus 473 ff.). This problem, by the way, 
is not to be confused with the pagan Mimus caricatures of Christ during the 
2nd and 3rd centuries, for which see H. Reich, Der Mimus (Berlin, 1902); 
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Being forced, through the failure of all attempts to find some 
precedent or parallel for the incident, to revert to the given 
texts themselves, some have recently attempted to find adequate 
warrant for it within the realm of Roman law itself. These, too, 
have met with no success. It is extraordinarily unlikely that 
the Roman government would have permitted such a custom, 
certainly as traditionally understood, and even more unlikely 
that, had such a custom existed, no other mention anywhere 
should have been made of it.?3 No extant document — Judaic 
or otherwise — warrants the inference that the Romans were so 
lenient in Judaea; indeed, the evidence points just the other 
way.% The rule of Pilate cannot be made an exception.*> Among 
the epithets applied to him I have been unable to find Milque- 
toast! There is no convincing parallel to be found in the case 
of the judge in Egypt who presented a prisoner ‘‘to the crowd” 
instead of giving him the whip.” Despite A. Deissmann, Licht 


cf. W. M. Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies in Early Christian History (New 
York, 1906) 106 ff. 

23 Cf. Guignebert, op. cit., 469. The traditional texts here are not clear on 
a point that is fundamental, viz., whether Pilate, on his own initiative, re- 
minded the Jews of this so-called custom, or whether the Jews, on their initia- 
tive reminded him of his potential obligations in this matter. In either case, 
was he bound to accept it? Note the changes in the texts themselves. There 
is wide divergence from Mark (Mt is much the same) through Luke, who 
makes no mention of the incident as such (in the light of 1 1-4 this might be 
significant?), though 23 24-5 may imply it (for the variants here, see H. von 
Soden, Die Schrifien d. N. T. 11, Géttingen, 1913, 378), and then John who 
makes it a full fledged custom of which Pilate himself feels called upon to 
remind the Jews. The commentaries add here that he did so because he was 
on the spot and/or wanted to save Jesus. But what had the procurator, 
particularly Pilate, to be afraid of? See A. Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus II (New York, 1886) 576. 

24 Juster II, 165 ff. Cf. H. Branscomb, Mark (Moffatt N. T. Commentary) 
288 ff., and S. Dubnow, Weltgeschichie d. jtid. Volkes I (Jerusalem, 1937) 307 ff. 

2s See von Dobschiitz in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie 3rd ed., s.v. 
Pilatus; E. Schiirer, Geschichte d. jtid. Volkes I 3rd—4th ed. (Leipzig, 1901) 
454 ff. and S. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews I (New York, 
1937) 180 ff. Cf. M. J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant Jésus Christ (Paris, 
1931) 212 ff. 

% "Atios u<é>v fs paorrywhjvar....xapifouar dé ce rots dxAots in 
G. Vitelli, Supplementi Filologici-storict ai Monumenti Antichi: Papiri Greco- 
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vom Osten 4th ed. (Tiibingen, 1923) p. 229, and E. Lohmeyer, 
“Markus” in Meyers Kommentar (Gottingen, 1937) ad 15 6, who 
also suggests, as does W. Manson, ‘‘Luke” in Moffait’s N..T. 
Commentary 258, that the custom bespeaks an amnesty. There 
is, however, no known precedent or parallel for such an amnesty.?7 
Theoretically, there might be something in the release per 
acclamationem populi, but we know little about its usage** and 
it seems to have been solely the prerogative of the emperor.”9 
Nor can the Easter release of prisoners by the emperors in the 
fourth century*° be explained except as an indulgence in the 
memorializing of the canonical story." 


Egizit (R. Accad. dei Lincei) I (Milano, 1906) 113 ff.=Papyrus 61 1.59 ff.; 
cf. L. Mitteis, Zeitschrift d. Savigny-Stiftung 26 (1905) 485 ff. 

27 See Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 4uvnoria. The Roman law under 
abolitio (nominis exemptio; cf. Leonard, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. and Guignebert, 
op. cit., 469) used later at great festivals (cf. Papinian, de Adult. II and Ulpian, 
de Adult. 2) is not here relevant and must not, in any case, be confused with 
the fuller — unattached — freedom through benefictum generale or indul- 
gentia specialis (Cod. IX 46, 9); cf. G. Geib, Geschichte d. rim. Criminal prozesses 
(Leipzig, 1842) 570-6, 585-8. See Kleinfeller, Pauly-Wissowa s. v. Indul- 
gentia. The case in Plinius jun. X. 40 (ed. Schuster, 331): erant tamen qui 
dicerent deprecantes iussu proconsulium legatroumque dimissos, is also not 
pertinent, since this is about certain criminals, already condemned, who had 
become intermingled with public slaves. 

38 Cf. Schmidt, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 

29 Merkel, op. cit., 309-10, cites Suetonius, Tiberius XLVII (ed. Ihm, 
145. 1-4) for baffling reasons. It is far fetched to infer that Tiberius was 
afraid to attend such spectacles specifically because per adclam. pop. had been 
used on him in the freeing of Actius, who, by the way, was not a criminal. 
Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, CAH X. 615 ff. It does not help matters, either, 
that a possible parallel case under Diocletian (Cod. IX 47, 12; gloss. ins. 
audiendae) was later compared with the Barabbas incident —thus the 
Basilica (6 BaotAuxds vouos —- for which see H. F. Jolowicz, Historical Intro- 
duction to.... Roman Law Cambridge, 1939 514-5): ovat oot Iidare dre 
Pwyatos dv vouov Pwuaxdy nyvonoas tov wapovra dndad) BappaBav 
(sic!) wey Amrodvaas "Inooty 6¢ cravp@ Karadtxacas (ed. Heimbach, V. 872). 
For provocatio ad populum — which, however, applies to a Roman citizen — 
see Levy, cited in note 35 below. 

3° Cod. Theod. IX 38, 3 (ed. Ritter et al. III. 297). The rubric gives: de 
indulgentia criminum. 

3t So also Merkel, op. cét., 312 ff. 
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There is, therefore, no evidence for the existence of such a 
custom and there is no biblical or extra-biblical precedent or 
parallel — direct or indirect — which suggests its likelihood. Yet 
the story, as bequeathed to us in the traditional texts, has con- 
sistently been read otherwise. No matter how one translates the 
imperfects,** something seems to have been done that implies 
reasonable customary procedure. In any case, whatever was 
done, was done in such a way that it was not considered either 
unique or even unusual. On that the Gospel accounts are 
unanimous. 


But, before an attempt is made to resolve the conflict, a word 
of caution should be interposed (especially for translators) about 
the use of the term custom within the realm of Roman law. First, 
however, note that the grammatical use of the imperfect need not 
necessarily be the equivalent of a custom in the legal sense! 
That translations tend that way can be misleading. Note, too, 
that only John specifically makes it a custom (18 39: ore dé 
ovynbera duty) and that, for him, it has beconie a Jewish one. 
Of the Synoptics, only Matthew approximates this (27 15: kata 
b€ éoprnv eiw@fer).33 The Synoptics rather tend to make it 
Pilate’s practise — not Jewish custom.*+ In any case, its use does 
not have the legal force of, say, Acts 25 16: obk tori eos 
‘Powatos xapifecbar tia avOpwrov, ‘it is not the custom of 
the Romans to give up any man, etc.’”’ This direct statement 
in Acts, by the way, should be kept in mind when one talks about 
the Barabbas custom! 


3? Whether it be “‘released”’ (R. V.) or ‘‘was wont to release’ or “‘used to 
set free’’ (Goodspeed) or ‘‘was accustomed to release” (Torrey) or ‘‘in the 
habit of releasing’”’ (Moffatt). 

33 Paralleled in Acts 17 2. But note that in both cases it refers to personal, 
not general, practise; cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones (1940), s.v. €@w. I know of 
only one other verbal parallel: kara 7d elwOds in ‘‘Papiri greci e latini’’ 
(Publicazioni della Societa Italiana V. Firenze, 1917) 488. 19. 

34 Actually, none of these passages makes it necessarily even procuratorial 
practise. Even John makes it apply specifically to Pilate (iva va dmodbow 
duty); cf. Goguel, op. cit., 516 ff. Even if the practise were procuratorial, it 
cannot have been of long standing — Pilate is only fifth since A. D. 6. On 
this point see T. Keim, Jesus of Nazara VI (London, 1883) 93 ff. 
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Now custom in Roman law is an extraordinarily elusive 
concept. Notions about it are vague. It does not seem to have 
been ‘‘a very fruitful source of law” (Jolowicz, op. cit. 365). 
There is no evidence to indicate that Judaea is an exception. 
Custom, generally speaking, is the active acceptance of long- 
standing localized practise or else is superimposed by executive 
decree. There is no evidence to substantiate either for our 
particular custom in question. While it is true, in general, that 
“the chief magistrate in a province... ruled partly by Roman 
law, partly by local custom” (Lake, Introduction to the N. T.., 
211), this is best taken not too literally. The question would 
rather seem to be that of the limitations set upon provincial 
judges in general — between their having full discretionary 
powers and being strictly restrained. ‘‘More often the solution 
lies somewhere between.’’s A full discussion of custom in Roman 
provincial rule would not be relevant here but it would be very 
unlikely that a procurator had the power of release in cases 
involving the conditions we have in our case. It would take more 
than the imperfect tense to make that plausible.s* Whatever 
it was that was customary, viz., that may have bound the 


33 E. Levy “Statute and Judge in Roman Criminal Law” (Bullettino dell’- 
Istituto di Diritto Romano XLV, N.S. IV [1938] 396); cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
The Greek City (Oxford, 1940) 121-3. 

36 For this whole subject see A. Schiller ‘‘De Consuetudine in Iure Romano” 
(Bullettino dell’ Ist. di Dir. Romano XLV, N. S. IV, 347-56) and Steinwenter, 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Mores (with full literature). For the papyri, see Prei- 
sigke, Wéorterbuch s. v. €Otcués and for a short summary B. Kiibler, Geschichte 
d. rém. Rechts (Leipzig-Erlangen, 1925) 127 ff. In the final codifications (what 
value are they for Judaea?) the evidence is confusing. Thus Cod. Just. VIII 
52, 2 seems to conflict with Julian (Dig. I 3, 32, 1) though the latter, properly 
speaking, deals with desuetudo, which is scarcely applicable here. For the 
provincial governors and provincial practise, see Ulpian (Dig. I 3, 33-4) and 
for custom in the interpretation of statute, Paul (Dig. I 3, 36) and Callistratus 
(Dig. I 3, 38). The evidence for the first century is meagre (largely from 
Egypt) and needs expert sifting — particularly for coercitio; see Mommsen, 
Rémisch. Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1899) 35-54 and Neuman, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 
coercitio; and particularly R. Taubenschlag, ‘‘Geschichte d. Rezeption d. 
rémisch. Privatrechts in Agypten” (Studi....P. Bonfante I. Milano, 1930) 
367-440. The best overall survey is still L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht u. Volksrecht 
t. d. dstlichen Provinzen d. rémisch. Kaiserreichs (Leipzig, 1891). 
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procurator (specifically, here, Pilate) in some way, it could only 
have applied to his jurisdictional competence, not to his authority 
to sentence or pardon at the behest of a crowd. 


II 


There are, however, interesting paleographical and gram- 
matical peculiarities in the traditional text of the story. A 
careful study of them will, in my opinion, reveal that the original 
texts were different at this point and that the story itself was 
probably different from the one on which the texts finally 
settled.37 

The Greek text of Matthew 37 16-17 is a case in point. It 
reads: elxov 5€ Tore déopov Erionuov, eyouevov BapaBBav. 
ouvnypevov ovv abra&v etrev abtrots 6 IleXGros tiva Oédere 
arod\tow tpiv, tov BapaBBav 4H "Incodv Tov eyopevov 
Xpiorév;3* But all the ancient Mss. do not have exactly this 
reading. Before the first BapaBBav is sometimes found ’Inaobv 
and it sometimes appears before the second, with and without 
tov (which is bracketed by Westcott-Hort). These readings 
are found or implied, for example, in Syr. S, 1* (@ fam) 1582, 
241*, 299*, Arm., Syr. Pal. '*t. and certain marginalia (cf. 
Tischendorf, N. T., ed.VIII). Moreover, D has tov \eyomevov 


37 In the sense that the original story and texts, so far as details are con- 
cerned, were probably in suspension, in which the conversion of Constantine 
and the resultant preferment of the church served as catalytic agent: thus 
F. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (London, 1939) 101; cf. 
Guignebert, Jesus 32: ‘‘We need only observe that our Synoptics have been 
in the canon longer than their text, which has suffered such deep-seated 
corruptions that in many places the original meaning has been lost with 
scant hope of its restoration.”’ For evidence of textual variation, thus, for 
example, Origen, speaking of Lebes (Aé87s) states that he was not among the 
apostles “‘except according to a statement in one of the copies of Mark’s 
Gospel” (Adv. Cels. I. xii: ed. Koetschau, 113). A long period intervened before 
there was any concerted attempt to quote accurately, as, for example, Hip- 
polytus chided Noétus for not doing (PG 10, 808b). 

38 So it reads in Legg, op. cit. The distinction between ancient Ms. confla- 
tion — which we deplore — and modern critical editing is not always clear. 
Sometimes the only real difference is the use of moveable type. 
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BapaBBay (but without Ingovv) and B has rov BapafBav. 
There are direct attestations of this reading (viz., Jesus Barab- 
bas) in Syriac literature:3? Isho‘dad of Merv, Commentary on 
Matthew (saec. IX);4° the Lexicon of Bar Bahlfil (saec. X);* 
the Commentary on Matthew of Bar Salibi (saec. XII) ;* Solomon 
of Basra (saec. XIII); and Commentary on Matthew of Bar 
Hebraeus (saec. XIII). None of them is on the defensive about 
it; none of them feels called upon to explain its presence; it is 


39 The classic note, much relied on, of Westcott-Hort (op. cit. II. Appendix 
19-20) does not — certainly not now — do them justice. 

4° M. D. Gibson ‘‘The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv” (Horae Semiticae 
VI. ii. Cambridge, 1911) 185, line 12, transl. I. 10. See A. Baumstark, Ge- 
schichte d. syr. Lit. (Bonn, 1922) 234; cf. W. Wright, Short History of Syriac 
Literature (London, 1894) 220-1. 

# R. Duval, ‘Lexicon Syriacum auctore Hassano Bar Bahlule’’ (Collection 
Orientale XV-XVII. Paris, 1888-1901) col. 423 (misprinted in F. C. Burkitt, 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe 11 (Cambridge, 1904] 178 and the page is confused 
with column reference in A. Merx, “Evangelium Matthaeus” [Evangelien .... 
d. syr. im Sinatkloster gefund. Palimpsesthandschrift 2.1. Berlin, 1902] 400); 
cf. Baumstark, op. cit. 241-2. 

# A. Vaschalde, ‘‘Dionysii Bar Salibi: Commentarii in Evang.” (Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Scriptores Syri: Series II, tom. XCIX, 
textus. Paris, 1931) 106 lines 15-21; Versto (Louvain, 1933) 85 lines 14-9. 
Cf. Baumstark, op. cit. 295-7 and Wright, op. cit. 246-50; also G. Salmon, 
Historical Introd. ...N.T. 3rd ed. (London, 1888) 83-5. This note of Bar 
Salibi is identical with that of Bar Bahlul. Burkitt, op. cit. II, 179, thinks 
“they are copying from a common source’. There are no data on which to 
decide. 

43 In his volume of historical-theological analecta ‘‘The Book of the Bee”’ 
(ed. Budge, in Anecdota Oxoniensia: Semitic Series I. 2 [Oxford, 1886] 94). 
This edition is based on the Oxford, London, and Munich Mss. The Oxford 
Ms. (chapter xlviii) omits the sentence ‘the name of Barabbas was Jesus.” 
For Solomon of Basra see Baumstark, op. cit. 309. 

44 Noted by Westcott-Hort, Joc. cit., as Abulfaraj, which is not, of course, 
the famous author of the Kitéb al Agdnf, but Gregory Abfi’l Faraj, better 
known as Bar Hebraeus (Ibn al-‘Ibri); see Brockelmann, Encyc. of Islam s. v., 
and Baumstark, op. cit. 312-20. His work Ausar Rézé (Storehouse of Secrets) 
traditionally known also as Horreum Mysteriorum, contains the Commentary 
on Matthew — now edited and translated by W. E. W. Carr (SPCK, London, 
1925). For the pertinent passages, see p. 83, translation 67. The text alone 
in J. Spanuth, In Evangelium Matthaei Scholia (Gottingen, 1879) 63. See 
esp. J. Géttsberger, ‘“‘Barhebraus u. s. Scholien z. heiligen Schrift” (Biblische 
Studien, ed. Bardenhewer, V. Hft 4-5. Freiburg im Br., 1900). 
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simply a fact. Furthermore, there is an interesting statement of 
Origen*s from which it seems he knew of Mss. which read Jesus 
Barabbas — a reading he felt strongly should be rejected. 

The evidence — external and internal — is, in my opinion, 
overwhelmingly in favour of this reading. It is extraordinarily 
unlikely, pace Griesbach and Tregelles,‘7 that the name Jesus 
would have been added — with or without conscious design#* — 
in the Passion story. What reason could there be for adding 
to the text here? The normal expectation would be accidental 
omission, not interpolation.4® Would not the greatest care have 
been taken in copying the Passion story?5° There is, too, excellent 
ground for exp!aining the disappearance of the word Jesus after 
Origen’s time — even if the weight of his authority alone were 
not enough.s* The tendency to expunge the name (wherever it 
does not refer to Christ) is not confined to this passage.‘ 


4s Of whom the appraisal of Gibbon is still probably best: ‘‘That indefati- 
gable writer, who had consumed his life in the study of the scriptures” (ed. 
Bury, II. 15 n. 1). 

4 Benz-Klostermann, Matthdéuserklarung (Die Griech. Christl. Schriftsteller 
38. Leipzig, 1933) 255; cf. Burkitt, op. cit. II. 277 ff. There have been in- 
‘genious attempts to explain away this passage, such as H. Alford, The Greek 
Testament I, 6th ed. (Cambridge, 1868) ad loc.; but see W. C. Allen, Matthew 
(ICC. Edinburgh, 1912) 291 and, perhaps as a tonic, the opening lines of 
Origen, adv. Cels. I. 1xiii. 

47 For which see Westcott-Hort, loc. cit. But see T. Zahn, Das Evangelium 
des Matthéus (Leipzig, 1903) 700 and n. 76; and among the older commen- 
taries, C. T. Kuinoel, Evang. Matt. (Commentarius in libros N. T. 1. Leipzig, 
1823) 756-7. 

48 M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon S. Matt. (Paris, 1927), for example, sug- 
gests it is due to the influence of apocryphal writings: cf. Alford’s note, loc. cit. 

49 A.C. Clark, The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford, 1918); cf. B. H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels (London, 1936) 131 ff. and the remarks of W. Havers, Hand- 
buch d. Erklérender Syntax (Indoger. Bibliotek XX. Heidelberg, 1931) 13, 
90 et passim. 

5° See, e. g., R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (New 
York-London, 1935) 126 ff. and Goguel, Jesus 463 ff. 

S' Thus Burkitt, loc. cit.: ‘“‘The fact that nearly all supporters of Jesus 
bar Abba have had the name erased is in itself enough to shew that it was only 
too likely to provoke alteration’; cf. Streeter, op. cit. 136. For Origen, see 
G. L. Prestige, Fathers and Heretics (London, 1940) 91 ff. 

s? See A. Deissmann, ‘‘The Name ‘Jesus’ ”’ (in Mysterium Christi ed. G. K. 
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There is also a grammatical point militating against the 
traditionally accepted reading and in favour of Jesus Barabbas. 
What is the need for the implied contrast between Jesus and 
Barabbas in the traditional text? They are orthographically, 
phonetically, and by context clearly distinguishable. In fact, 
to doubt this Origen deemed practically heretical! Yet the 
ordinary text shows grammatical survivals of a time when some 
contrast was inherent in the story. Why the pains to distinguish 
Tov eyduevov BapaBBav from tov eyduevov Xprordv? 
Unless there was a Jesus under two titles or else two men, each 
of whom was called, or known as, Jesus?53 The former has not 
previously been introduced into the text — indeed, nothing 
has ever been found out about him ever since.*4 It seems clear 
that some element in the story or the text55 has been expunged, 
lost (forgotten?), or become twisted in the course of time. 

In my opinion, the unnecessary contrast in the surviving 
texts is explicable in the following way. At some time in the 
formative period of the text (through Origen’s authority?) the 
word Jesus was expunged from its position in connection with 


Barabbas. But in making this excision, the scribes, with varying 


A. Bell and A. Deissmann. London, 1930) 18 ff., and Goguel, op. cit. 189-91. 
Cf. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels 1. 377-8. 

33 For 6 Aeyduevos (the so-called) see, for its grammatical peculiarities, 
Kiihner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik I1. 1 (Hannover-Leipzig, 1898) 53 ff., 
271 Anmerk.; cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik d. griech. Papyri aus d. Ptolemderzeit 
II. 2 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934) 53, II. 3, 20; and B. Gildersleeve, Syntax of 
Classical Greek II (New York, 1911) 635. It appears, in the texts giving J. B., 
indifferently before Christ and Barabbas, so that no significance can be at- 
tached to its appearance before either, pace J. A. Bengel, Gnomon of the 
N. T. (Edinburgh, 1858) 473. The important point is that the texts imply 
the necessity of making a distinction where none, in the traditional texts, 
is necessary. There is no grammatical warrant for asserting that the absence 
of the name in other verses affects the case in question. So, also, A. H. 
McNeile, Matthew (London, 1915) 411. 

54 See the learned note of H. B. Swete, Mark 3rd ed. (London, 1909) 370. 
Discussions, such as that of J. Maldonatus, Matihew (London, 1888) 509 ff., 
do not alter the case. 

ss The formative period of a story is not the same as the formative period 
of its text. At least the closing of the former need not chronologically precede 
the fixing of the latter. Cf. Guignebert, op. cit. 
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success, got rid of the accompanying words that had previously 
been necessary — or at least apt— but now no longer were. 
Before this process was complete, the texts (probably by the 
end of Constantine’s reign) became relatively fixed: thus the 
confusion occurred before all the corrected texts were either 
ready or available. It may be significant to note that those Mss. 
which show “skilled editorial handling” (Kenyon, op. cit., 177 ff.), 
particularly those back of the Received Text, have most success- 
fully fixed the passages in question. Whereas those, even such 
as D, which is clearly the product of “very ignorant persons” 
(A. C. Clark, Acts of the Apostles [London, 1933] xlii) show the 
process in a rawer state. Moreover, the ancient Versions in 
which the Jesus Barabbas readings are clearest often originated 
far from the great editorial centers** and, most important per- 
haps, they were less in a position to be influenced by any attitude 
assumed toward the official Roman government.‘7 

These, in conclusion, are the facts: the reading is well at- 
tested (Origen’s rejection of it shows it was a very ancient one) 
and despite Origen’s rejection it has survived in many places 
(some of them, such as Syr. S, being crucial); the elimination of 
the reading can be adequately explained; there is evidence in the 
uncials themselves indicating such a reading; the surviving 
readings otherwise leave something to be explained (for which 
no other explanation has been convincing). We may conclude 
that this reading ‘‘Jesus Barabbas’”’ is convincingly workable. 
We can, in my judgement, assume it to be the genuine original 
in the texts.>* 


86 Cf. Streeter, op. cit. 29 ff. and Kenyon, op. cit. 155 ff. See also C. W. 
Dugmore, The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Service (Oxford, 
1944) 43. 

s7 Linguistic barriers alone would have been an important factor. An 
interesting parallel might be found in the survival and developement of the 
‘modir tongue’ renderings of the Bible in the out-of-the-way northern parts 
of England after the Norman invasion. 

s7@ The reluctance to accept it often rests on the authority of Westcott- 
Hort (admittedly no one should lightly part from them) and they also rejected 
the reading ‘‘very largely on the ground of authority’ (Burkitt, op. cit. II. 
277). It would be pointless to make a list of those who have come to accept 
the reading (it would include Burkitt, Allen, Moffatt, Zahn, Merx, Streeter, 
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III 


What is known about the person and the name Barabbas? 

Absolutely nothing is known about any such person beyond S 
the mention of him in the Gospels.5* In fact, so far as I know, 
no allusion to any such person or to the incident connected with 
the name is ever made in Christian or any other literature until 
the time of Origen. This complete silence (nothing has ever 
since been discovered about him) is most unusual — if the 


Passion story, as seems possible, was the earliest Gospel unit to 
circulate among Christians.59 


The name itself turns up variously in the extant Mss. The 
name Jesus (Hebr. Joshua), of course, is a quite appropriate one 
for a Jew at this time. It may have been even a commonly used 
one (cf. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe 11. 278).°° The 


Bertram, Goguel, to mention a few) and some, such as Klostermann, Matthéus- 
evangelium 2nd ed. (Tiibingen, 1927) 345, make it effective even for Mark. 
Otherwise, the reluctance — part of it, surely, is inertia — involves the. 
question of the primary position of some of the traditional uncials against 
evidence, for example, in the versions which may be different. Cf. F. W. 
Green, Gospel acc. to St. Matthew (Clarendon Bible. Oxford, 1936) ad 27 16. But 
a discussion of what is fashionable (for example, not to speak well of D) 
would not here be relevant. Against underestimating certain of the versions, 
however, see Allen, Matthew, Ixxxvii, and for evidence that the papyri are 
beginning to show that the last word has not yet been said, see, for example, 
F. W. Beare, JBL 63 (1944) 393. 

58 There are two other references, which add nothing. According to Jerome 
(in Maitt.), ‘‘in evangelio quod scribitur iuxta Hebraeos filius magistri eorum 
(see Tischendorf, ed. VIII, ad Matt. 27 16). For its genuineness, see Westcott- 
Hort, loc. cit. and now O. Stahlin, in Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte 
d. Griech. Litteratur (Hdbh. d. Altertumswissenschaft VII, II, 2, 6th ed. 
Miinchen, 1924) 1188-9. For the reading see esp. J. Wellhausen, Einleitung 
in d. drei Ersten Evangelien 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1911) 117. The other: Acta 
Pilati (ed. James, 103; for the Armenian, see F. C. Conybeare, Studia 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica 1V [Oxford, 1896] 99). 

s9 Whether this was really so is not certain; see Guignebert, op. cit. 450 ff. 
and then Goguel, op. cit. 463 ff. 

60 See Foerster, Theologisches Worterbuch (hereafter cited as TWNT) s. v. 
(with full literature). It occurs in Greek epigraphy as early as the reign of 
Augustus: "Incods ZayBaiou Gwpe Grexve xpyore xat<p>e in S. de Ricci, 
“Inscriptions Grecques d’Egypte” (Revue Epigraphique N. S. I [1913] No. 12); 
cf. Goguel, op. cit. 189 ff. and Guignebert, Jesus 78 ff. Some works rather 
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name Barabbas occurs in odd forms ranging, for example, from 
BapaBBas and BappaBBas* to BapvaBas® and BaBappaBas.® By 
far the commonest form is BapaBBas, that is, Bar Abba(s) 
Nas 12, which probably indicates something like ‘‘son of <the> 
father” (cf. CISem II No. 154). There is the possibility that 
Bar had another meaning, but when it is prefixed to a proper 
personal name the usage indicates simply the term ‘‘son’’.% 
How much more should be read into Abba(s) is a vexing ques- 
tion. There is no other certain evidence of this Bar Abbas 
name quite as early as we might assume for the Gospels. But 
it becomes, not long thereafter, common — even as a personal 
name — in Jewish sources. In fact, so common that another 
distinguishing name has to be used with it.*” 


glibly make the name Jesus a commonly used one on the basis of a reference 
to the index of Niese’s edition of Josephus. But this latter is not to be con- 
fused with a contemporary telephone directory. 

6 See E. G. Nestle, Textual Criticism of the N. T. (London, 1901) 259; cf. 
Schiirer, Geschichte (3rd ed.) II, 315 ff. 

6 W (Gregory) =E 014 (von Soden) in Mk 15 7; cf. Sah 73* vs. 11. For this 
reading, see A. Deissmann, ZNTW VII (1906) 91 and Moulton-Milligan, 
Vocabulary of the Greek N. T. (London, 1930) s.v.; but cf. Lake-Cadbury, 
Beginnings IV, 49. 

63 See Tischendorf, ad Mk 157 and Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae ad Matt 
27 16. 

64 Thus, F. C. Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmission (Edinburgh, 
1925) 148 ff. and J. Levy, Wérterbuch tiber d. Talmudim u. Midraschim, ed. 
Goldschmidt (Berlin-Wien, 1924) s.v. Eisler, op. cit. II. 67 ff. and 457 ff., 
makes another suggestion, which I plan to take up fully later. Certainly 
here he must be taken with extreme caution. Bar is also incorporated in 
other names: e. g. H. Ingholt, “Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra IT” 
(Berytus V [1938] 124, line 4: Barsamaya (cf. ibid. II. 80, 120) and 134: 
Bard6ni(?) = Barbéni — for which see Cantineau, Revue Biblique (1930) 544 
No. 12, line 9. For the Greek sources, see H. Withnow, ‘‘Die semitischen 
Menschennamen in griech. Inschriften u. Papyri’’ (Studien s. Epigraphtk u. 
Papyrus Urkunde I. 4 (Leipzig, 1930] 6, 33, 95, 123[?]). 

6s Schmiedel, Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Barabbas, oversimplifies it. See Levy, 
Weorterbuch s. v., and section IV below. 

6 The lapis lazuli gem, which is gnostic, cited by Eisler, op. cit. II. 461 
n. 4, is J. Chabouillet, Catalogue Général ....de la Bibliothéque Impériale 
(Paris, 1858) No. 2176. 

67 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar I, 1031 and I. Abrahams, Studies in Phari- 
saism and the Gospels, 2nd Series (Cambridge, 1924) 201-2; cf. F. L. Schulte, 
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IV 


In view of I, II, and III, I suggest (I am aware how very 
likely I am to be wrong) that there never was a separate person 
named Barabbas at the trial. I suggest that Jesus, specifically 
at the time of the trial, was brought before Pilate as Jesus 
Barabbas and then as Jesus Christ and that this was so because 
of a question of jurisdictional competence on Pilate’s part. 
I suggest that what lay behind what ultimately came to be 
dubbed a custom (a process that started with the later Gospel 
accounts and reaches triumphant proportions in modern trans- 
lations and commentaries) was not a custom, strictly speaking, 
but rather something that involved procuratorial legal procedure 
(usage?) — in this case peculiarly applicable to Judaea. And 
finally, I suggest that, in that procedure and with that com- 
petence, Jesus was tried by Pilate and convicted by him when 
confronted by Jesus confessing — with reservations Pilate either 
could not understand or for various reasons held irrelevant — 
to the political charge of treason.®® 

We must, however, keep in mind that the meagre facts con- 


Nieuwe Theol. Studien (1920) 114 ff. One might ask why the name Barabbas 
became so common when the name Jesus disappears (the fact that, in Jewish 
sources, it does appear in various disguises does not alter the validity of the 
question). If there was any point on which the Christians later were eloquently 
bitter against the Jews, it was this Barabbas incident. (On the remarks of 
the Fathers concerning the trial and the Barabbas incident, consult, e. g., 
“Catena Aurea’ Commentary on the Four Gospels collected out of the Works 
of the Fathers (Oxford, 1842]). Jerome, it will be recalled, was aided by a Jew 
named Bar Anina, whom Jerome’s adversaries called Barabbas and held 
responsible for the fact, as they affirmed; that his Bible was tainted with 
Judaism. Thus Rufinus, Apol. (PL 21) II. 20; cf. Jewish Encyclopedia s. v. 
Bar Anina. Surely, if there was any name the Jews would have dvoided, 
next to Jesus, it would have been Barabbas — for the latter’s crucial connec- 
tions with the former had disastrous implications. Would this not have been 
particularly so had it already been a personal name, rather than a patronymic 
(surrogate?) ? 

68 Strictly speaking, the case involved something like constructive treason 
(see, e. g. Black’s Law Dictionary 3rd ed. St. Paul, 1933, s. v.), though it is 
unlikely that such nicety was made in Roman provincial law in Judaea. Cf. 
G. F. Moore, History of Religions II. 66 and A. Momigliano, CAH X, 850. 
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cerning the trial are confusingly presented by all four Gospels — 
from which it is obviously probable that none of them alone 
contains the whole story. We are ignorant of their ultimate 
source, since there is no record (but see Bernard, op. cit. II. 592-7) 
of who was present at the trial to remember what had actually 
happened.®? (I should add that I am not convinced that Pilate 
himself kept no official record of the proceedings.) Among the 
Church Fathers themselves, aside from an understandable reluc- 
tance to deal with the trial at all, there is an almost studied 
indifference to the facts, presumably available to them, con- 
cerning the trial.7? The Jewish references, equally understand- 
ably, are scanty but what can be made of them does not alter 
the course of the trial as gathered from the Gospels.” 

First, the name. The literature regarding divine fatherhood 
in Judaism and Christianity is voluminous, and practically 


69 “‘Was the execution of an obscure provincial an event so uncommon that 
the news of it would be sure to reach the ears of the Roman historians, or 
important enough to demand record in the history of the Empire?’’ (G. F. 
Moore, Beginnings I. 431 n. 1); cf. R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Gospel 3rd ed. 
(London, 1941) 310 ff.; V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents li 
(Cambridge, 1909) 200; Guignebert, Jesus 488: ‘‘It must be admitted that 
the circumstances under which the Passion took place were extremely un- 
favourable to the formation of a body of authentic reminiscences”; and, with 
caution, R. Bultmann, Geschichte d. synopt. Tradition (Gottingen, 1921) 
158 ff. But see E. Meyer, Ursprung u. Anfange I, 183 ff. Two quite worldly 
references may not be too irrelevant here. There were at least ninety thousand 
people present watching attentively the Dempsey-Firpo prizefight in 1923. 
Yet there has never been agreement on the punch Firpo used to knock Dem- 
sey from the ring; cf. P. Gallico, Esquire, August 1944, p. 34. Another, the 
execution of the late Ciano. What were his last words? ‘Former friends 
claim that Ciano tried at least to shout ‘Viva I’Italia’; others say he was 
muttering ‘Mamma mia’ ”’. (H. L. Matthews, Time, July 10, 1944, p. 36). 

7° As when Tertullian refers to Pilate as the Roman governor of Syria: 
A pol. 21 (ed. Mayor, 70, 31-72, 2). This confusion was not confined to the 
Fathers; see Juster I, 172 ff. 

™ Their best succinct treatment is H. L. Strack, Jesus, die Haretiker u. die 
Christen (Schrift. d. Institutum Judaicum in Berlin No. 37. Leipzig, 1910). 
They recall that Pilate seems to have favoured Jesus (B. Sanhedrin 43a= 
Strack, 1, transl. 18*) but see Juster II, 127 n. 3. For a general summary, see 
Herford, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels II. 876 ff. s. v. ‘Christ in Jewish 
Literature.” 
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everybody dabbles with it sooner or later.” Jesus’ understanding 
* and interpretation of that fatherhood cannot readily be con- 
densed here — even were it pertinent. But a noteworthy charac- 
teristic of Judaic piety in general at this time is the increasing 
use of Father when addressing God. It is not the only charac- 
teristic and it is far from universally used, as Guignebert (Jesus, 
357) explains; but we cannot now deny its existence and its 
reasonably well known usage. In the Scriptures themselves God 
is the father of Israel and the Israelites, considered collectively 
and individually.”3 It is, in no small sense, basic to the rabbinic 
thought of the time.7* The pious Jew was considered as a son 
of the father— which relation not even sin could annul.’ 
Furthermore, ‘‘this is the type of piety in which Jesus and his 
disciples were brought up, and the Gospel of Matthew is a most 
instructive illustration of it’. (G. F. Moore, Judaism II, 211; 
cf. Allen, Matthew 44). 

Now let us ask: to whom could this name Barabbas have 
been more appropriately applied than to Jesus? Forget, for the 
moment, the circumstances attached to it in the Gospels as we 
now have them. It is beside the point to belabour the notion 
that it was not unique with Jesus, that he may or may not have 


72 In it can be found the normal distribution from solemn piffle to the 
worthwhile. 

73 A most important point. I do not understand why W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites (London, 1901) 41, categorically denies this — unless 
he bespeaks an early period; cf. G. F. Moore, History of Religions II. 74, 116. 
It is distinctly controverted in Sifre Deut. § 48 (ed. Friedmann 84b) where 
the father in heaven is distinguished from the father on earth; cf. Baba Bathra 
10a (on Deut. xiv. 1, which W. R. S. quotes) and Pesikta Rabbati 27 (ed. 
Friedmann 132b). See, also, L. Ginsberg, Legends of the Jews V (Philadelphia, 
1925) 48; cf. P. Volz, Die Eschatologie d. jiid. Gemeinde (Tiibingen, 1934) 99 ff., 
166 ff. 

74 Thus, S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (New York, 1910) 
21 ff. esp. 50 ff.; and A. Biichler Types of Jewish-Palestinian Piety; Jews’ 
College Publications 8. London, 1922) ch. II, esp. 106 ff. 

78 Kiddushin 36a. On this whole subject see the excellent treatment of 
G. F. Moore, Judaism II (Cambridge, 1927) 201-11 and Levy, Neuhebraisch. 
u. Chaldéisch. Wérterbuch I (Leipzig, 1876) s. v. a8. For interesting linguistic 
peculiarities, cf. Th. Néldeke, Betir. 2. semitisch. Sprachwissenschaft (Strass- 
burg, 1904) 69 ff. 
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been correct in his interpretation of it. The mass of statistics 
and charts brought forth on these points do not always avoid 
the charge of being ineptly dull and are often enthusiastically 
irrelevant. What is certain is that Jesus — possibly among 
others of whom there are, nonetheless, no records — often 
stressed a deeply personal relation he felt he had with the 
Father.” No one can read the Gospels without being impressed 
with their remembrances of his sonship to the Father. Some 
such words were often on his lips.77, What exactly he said and 
what exactly he meant are probably still beyond us. But, 
unless we want to assume the Gospels are pure fiction on this 
point, we have got to admit that Jesus must have talked — and 
talked often — about such relation.7* It is not at all improbable 
that his talking so much this way may have offended the rabbis 
(certainly some of them in Jerusalem) more than anything else 
he may have said. It is not at all impossible that some Jews 
may have (and possibly some non-Jews, too) — perhaps even 
facetiously and sometimes with sarcasm — dubbéd him with 
the phrase, even as a nickname (cf. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels 
I, 374).79 


% The Lord’s Prayer alone is warrant for our adding that the relation was 
not to be confined to him. 

77 See Kittell, TWNT s. v. 4BBa and, just to mention some recent available 
accounts, G. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the N. T. (Cambridge, 
1943) 54-8; A. E. J. Robinson, Christ in the Gospels (London, 1944) 31 n. 1, 
41-2, 56; cf. H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker (Handkommeniar z. N. T. 1. 
Tiibingen-Leipzig, 1901) 418. I particularly recommend L. Hodgson, The 
Doctrine of the Trinity (London, 1943) 38 ff. I bought this book when I was 
‘tin the services” in England; I have the impression it has not yet appeard in 
this country — which is to be regretted. 

78 Cf. Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, s.v. ‘Father, Father- 
hood’; C. J. Cadoux, The Historic Mission of Jesus (New York-London, 
1941) 27 ff., et passim; C. G. Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of Jesus 
(London, 1910) 88 ff. 

79 Names of persons and groups are often the result of what those outside 
call them. It may be historical accident, such as the Assyrian Urartu. But 
the very word ‘Christian’ is a case in point! In general see J. Klausner, Jesus 
of Nazareth (New York, 1926) 377-80, and C. Guignebert, The Jewish World 
in the Time of Jesus (New York, 1939) 93-5 (a book well received because its 

* obvious virtues obscure its unobvious weaknesses). Montefiore (Hibbert Jour- 
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Note, first of all, that the name is certainly usable, for we 
have it in the Gospels themselves — to which no objection has 
ever been raised. Origen objected simply to its having Jesus 
before it! Three basic areas of claim can be made for the name 
Barabbas as that of Jesus. First, the tempting (in my judge- 
ment, convincingly probable) point that it has a Galilean 
background. Second, in addition to .or independent of this 
background, the possible connections at the entry into Jeru- 
salem, coupled with the known circumstances attached to the 
name at the trial. Third, the clear Pauline usage, possibly 
before the Gospels were begun to be made articulate literature. 

The evidence for the Galilean background is admittedly 
meagre.®* It is possible that back in Galilee, at any rate be- 


nal 28 [1929] 104) allows that Jesus spoke more often of the fatherhood of 
God than the rabbis did. I do not understand what all the fuss is about in, 
e. g. Beginnings I, 401-3. In any case, we are not concerned with what Jesus 
or the Gospels thought his main message to be (could we find it by statistics, 
anyway?); cf. Meyer, Ursprung u. Anfénge II, 444. Such phraseology is 
not, by the way, confined to the Jews in Palestine. It is applied even to the 
emperors: Katoap @eov vids LeBaords (A. D. 5) in Inscriptiones Graecae 
Insularum Maris Aegaei (ed. von Gaertringen and Patton) iii. 174. For 
others, see Moulton-Milligan, op. cit. and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. vids. 
For certain linguistic peculiarities, see J. Zobel, Der bildliche Gebrauch d. 
Verwandtschaftsnamen im Hebrdischen (Halle, 1932) 1 ff. 21 ff. 

80 There is, however, nothing inherently improbable in it. See A. Biichler, 
“Die Priester u. d. Cultus’’ IJ Jahresber. d. Israelit. -Theologisch. Gehranstalt. 
(Wien, 1895) 31 ff. and his Der galildische ‘Am ha-’Ares d. zweit. Jahrhunderts 
(Wien, 1906) 332 ff.; but cf. Kohler, Jewish Quarterly Review 13 (1901) 567 ff. 
Messianic disturbances — ideological and otherwise — mostly came from 
Galilee; see H. Gressmann, Der Messias (Gottingen, 1929) 458 ff.; cf. Zunz, 
Die gottesdiensilichen Vortrége d. Juden 2nd ed. (Frankfurt am M., 1892) 
330 ff. For a standard approach, see Levy Wéorterbuch tiber Talmudim, ed. 
Goldschmidt, s. v. a8; cf. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae, ad Mt 27 16. In the 
Greek texts as we have them, ‘rabbi’ is often found as dudaoxados (see 
Bruder, Concordantiae, and TWNT i s. v. where full literature is listed). Aside 
from the note of Jerome (see above, footnote 58) there is, for example, a 
curious scholium of Anastasius: @s yap €oxey matpovupia Tod AnoToD qv 
6 BapaBBas, drep épunveberar SidacKxadov vids (in Cod. Vat. Rom 5; 
see Tischendorf, ed. VIII, ad Mt 27 17). This d:dacxddov vids is BapaBBas = 
N38 13 and not BapaBBay =j3 1: (strictly, from Jerome) which presents 
difficulties. Jerome gives the correct reading, often overlooked, in his Onomas- 
ticon: Liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum (ed. Lagarde, 66) also at 
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fore the Jerusalem entry, Jesus was known as Barabbas, non- 
committally and perhaps generally, to distinguish him at least 
from any other Jesus. Certainly outside Jerusalem there would 
have been less regard for the religious niceties of stricter cor- 
rectness of usage. And there is the probability that, since his 
repuiation was largely made before the Jerusalem period, what- 
ever he was known as grew up in this Galilean period. ; 

It is possible that the name became his peculiarly on and after 
his entry into Jerusalem — though certainly many in Jerusalem 
may have interpreted and used it differently.** Then there is 


175, 9: BapaBBay vidv didacKxddou 7H vidv marpés; cf. A. Resch, ‘‘Ausser- 
canonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien I’’ Texte u. Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur 10 (Leipzig, 1897) 444. 

8 It may be back of a misunderstanding (orally, probably?) of wapavala — 
though this is far fetched. For this word see Kuhn, TWWNT, s.v. Another 
possibility (obviously more valid if one admits that Jesus was known as 
Barabba before he came to Jerusalem) is to be found in the cries set up on his 
entry into Jerusalem. What actually was shouted (cf. Eisler, op. cit. II. 469- 
75) and what it all meant (cf. Burkitt, JTS 17 [1916] 139-49; but see Wetz- 
stein, ad Mt 21 9 and the discussion of Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae, ad loc.) 
are vexing problems. Not least because we have to recover the original 
Hebrew or Aramaic —a difficulty aggravated because it is assumed that 
whatever was shouted has to be found in the O. T. (an interesting caprice?). 
Now Jerome, Epist. XX ad Damasum (PL 22. 379; not 377, as Eisler, loc. 
cit.) renders Osanna in excelsis into Osanna Baramma! (For a fantastic 
discussion of the latter word, see J. Jacobs(?), As Others Saw Him [London, 
1895] 192-5; known to me only through the summary of Klausner, Jesus 
112-3). On the other hand, the Acta Pilati (ed. Tischendorf, 210 =James, 
97) reproduces cries in Greek letters as Qoavva peuBpoun Bapaxaya adovat, 
which Eisler, loc. cit. makes Bapodx G84 Baceu aédovar. This he suggests 
points to Ps 117 (Hebr. 118) in Origen’s Hexapla ed. Field, II. 270 vs. 26: 
Bapovx &BBa Boaip aéwvat. Actually, Eisler’s reading is found in Jerome 
exactly, where he cites O. baramma, i. e. PL 22. 377; and the connections with 
Psalms were noted by J. Mill, Nov. Test. [Oxon., 1707] ad Mt 219) Note, 
however, that the reading in Eisler is aspirated 484, but that in Field is 46Ba. 
For Bapovx (‘‘blessed,” part. pass. of 3723) see Levy, Neuhebrdisch. u. Chal- 
ddisch. Wérterbuch, and Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon s.v. Is it too far 
fetched to find our word here, obscured in the Greek transcription, especially 
when we bear in mind the Galilean dialect (a point too often overlooked in 
N. T. commentaries)? See Lightfoot, Chorogr. in Maitt., LXXXVI-VII. 
Another example, here of terms bespeaking differing usage, are the words of 
Jesus in the Synoptics (Mk 2 19: of viol tod vuugavos) and those of John 
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the curious evidence attached to Barabbas as another Jesus in 
the Gospel accounts of the trial itself. This evidence we shall 
take up when we get to the first stage of the trial itself 
below. 

There is, finally, the statement of Paul, Rom 815 (&\X\a 
é\aBere mvedua viobecias, év @ Kpafouev’ "ABBA 6 rarnp) 
and Gal 4 4-08 (éfaméorerkev 6 Beds réov vidv abrov.... 
iva rhv viobeciav arokaBwuer. Sri 5é EoTe viol, éLaréo- 
relev 6 Beds Td mvedua Tov viod abrov eis Tas Kapdias 
hav, Kpafov' "ABBA 6 warnp). Whatever else can be made of 
these clear statements, they surely fit into the picture I am 
drawing, not least because they are early testimony. 

In the light of the above, what can now be made of the trial? 
I shall be brief. What went on in the meting of the Sanhedrin 
(Juster, II. 136, doubts that there was one) does not here con- 


Baptist (Jn 3 29: 6 6€ gitos Tod vuuygiov) where the latter bespeaks a non- 
Galilean term }'2%#, for which see Levy, op. cit., s. v. and Strack-Billerbeck 
I, 500. This interesting point seems even to have escaped Montefiore, Synoptic 
Gospels I. 59. 

My point about the cries at Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem is that we should not 
be too philologically finicky. We may never be able to determine them 
exactly. Two thousand years afterwards it is unlikely that we can know their 
sound and their meaning — probably neither was too clear even then. An 
extraordinary parallel, in many ways, has come to hand. It concerns Gandhi 
following his recent release. In the Times (London, June 25, 1945) p. 4 the 
Correspondent, writing from Simla (June 24), states: ‘Mr. Gandhi’s journey 
from Bombay was a triumphant progress. Thousands of his supporters in 
Delhi went to the station to see him when he passed through last night, and 
they raised the roof with shouts of ‘Zindabad’ (‘Long Live Revolt!).’"”" Now 
the shout ‘‘Zindabad,” meaning ‘‘Long Live Revolt” according to the Cor- 
respondent (he is presumably an eye witness), drew some criticism, not only 
as to what the crowd actually cried (implying, therefore, that. he had heard 
incorrectly) but particularly as to what actually was meant (implying, there- 
fore, that he had misunderstood or been misinformed). Thus, an interesting 
correspondence arose. For the former point, see A. C. Edwards in the Times 
(London, June 28) and, for the latter, J. D. Shams, the Imam of the London 
Mosque, ibid. (July 5). It would be interesting to know what Gandhi thought! 

82 For this passage see Sanday-Headlam, Epistle to the Romans, (ICC. New 
York, 1906) ad loc. 

83 See esp. E. D. Burton, Epistle to the Galatians (ICC. New York, 1920) 
ad loc. and Hodgson, op. cit., 41 ff. 
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cern us. In any case, whatever their jurisdictional competence,* 
the fact is that Jesus is brought before Pilate and is ultimately 
disposed of by him.*s We must bear in mind at once that it is 
quite unlikely that any procurator ever looked forward to this 
part of his job (we tend to forget that he was not there prima- 
rily as a judge), for Judaea in these times was not exactly another 
Laish (Judg 18 7-s).*° And Jerusalem, at the time of Passover, 
was probably peculiarly difficult — a difficulty not confined to 
these times.*7 

Jesus, then, is brought before Pilate** — probably early in the 
morning*® — who asks (nominis delatio?) what it is all about. 
The answers at this point probably were very confusing to 
Pilate, as anyone who has witnessed similar trials before resident 
governors can well attest.%° It is unlikely that they bothered 


84 It would take another paper to substantiate my opinion that it was 
purely religious — whatever sentence they might inflict! See E. G. Hirsh, 
The Crucifixion, Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint 3rd ed. (New York, 1921) 
and E. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity (New York, 1935) 81. 

8s This much even the creed makes clear: gui sub Pontio Pilato crucifixus 
est et sepultus. But see Juster I, 301; II, 141 n. 2. 

8 Whether E. T. Salmon, History of the Roman World (Methuen Series, 
London, 1944) 195, 145 n. 2, gives a fair appraisal might be doubted. It is 
beyond me what he means on pp. 320-1: ‘Its founder i. e. Christ had, indeed, 
aroused enough opposition among certain sects in Judaea to lead the Jews to 
demand and receive the right to execute him.” See also Charlesworth, CAH 
X. 643, 649. 

87 The procurator, residing usually at Caesarea, came up to Jerusalem at 
this time (cf. here, Momigliano, CAH X. 339). For an interesting modern 
parallel, see Sir Ronald Storrs, Memoirs (New York, 1937) 419 ff., 449 (cf. 
Guignebert, Jewish World in the Time of Jesus, 37). 

88 By whom need not concern us. We do not know whether Pilate had been 
apprised of the case, pace Bernard, op. cit. II, 606. If we are to accept the 
triumphal entry stories (V. E. Harlow, Jesus’ Jerusalem Expedition [Oklahoma 
City, 1936] makes almost as much of it as Eisler, op. cit.) it is likely that he 
was not wholly in the dark (cf. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien, 2nd ed. [Berlin, 1911] 83). A. Plummer, Luke (ICC. New York, 
1907) suggests that the Sanhedrin hoped simply to have Pilate confirm their 
own sentence of death (cf. Klausner, Jesus, 464 ff.). 

89 All the accounts agree (thus Mk 151: e@ds mpwi); cf. Swete, op. cit., 
366 and Keim, Jesus of Nazara VI, 79. In Mk 1 35 mpwi means very early! 

9° For the timing of the charges, see E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 
1913) 195-7, and S. Buss, Roman Law and History in the N. T. London, 
1901) 204 ff. What language was used? 
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him very much (certainly for very long) with what had gone on 
in the Sanhedrin, in which the procurator could have had no 
interest. On the other hand, it is extremely unlikely that they 
brought Jesus to Pilate (or that, for that matter, Pilate sum- 
moned Jesus) on a purely academic matter. There must have 
been some occasion which could have given them, or him, cause.” 
More and more it begins to look as though there was rioting 
involved. It is not at all improbable that the Temple cleansing 
was part of it (see Lake, Introduction to the N. T., 34 and Eisler, 
op. cit. II. 439 ff.).%* This particular riot involved even murder.% 
It was this sort of thing, by the way, that the rabbis tried to 
avoid.% 


Now note carefully that it is just these charges (the Temple 
cleansing even indirectly) that the Gospels later fasten on this 
other Jesus whom, after Origen’s time at the latest, they called 
one Barabbas. And about whom other not unconnected charges 


st Jn 11 53 (the Synoptics have much the same): &m’ éxeivns obv rijs juépas 
éBovreboavto iva amoxteivwow abrév. See Bernard, op. cit. II, 407. Since 
rioting (and revolt?) was endemic, such cause could easily be found in 
crowded Jerusalem at Passover. The rioting type of Jew was well known 
(Juster I, 47, 90 and II, 182 n. 2), though it can be overstressed (H. Loewe, 
op. cit.). 

92 It may be considered part of the charges brought by the rabbis specifically 
against Jesus: thus Lk 23 2-5; cf. Plummer, Luke, 520 ff. 

93 Mk 157 and Lk 2319. Both these passages make clear that murder 
(govov) was committed but do not — as some translations fail to make clear — 
say by whom it was done. Even the texts here become confused on this point; 
see Legg, op. cit. Still worth study is K. Kautsky, Der Ursprung des Christen- 
tums (Stuttgart, 1908) but see H. Windisch, Der Messianische Krieg u. d. 
Urchristentum (Tiibingen, 1909). This specific mention of murder (epic 
particularity?) is interesting, for the records indicate that murder was almost 
never committed by the Jews (Juster II, 203-4), but it is inadvisable to take 
this too literally. 

94 Note that Jn 1148 pointedly confirms this. Who was better able to 
appreciate the fact that Judaea was a powder box than the rabbis? On this 
question, often overlooked, in addition to Juster I, 220 esp. n. 8, see now 
H. Loewe, op. cit. 4-37 (this should be required reading on this question). 
For extra-biblical parallels: Philo, In Flaccum VII (ed. Colson [Loeb] 45-50) 
and Josephus, Ant. XVIII 9.3 (ed. Niese, 325-31); cf. O. Holtzmann, Life of 
Jesus London, 1904) 483. 
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are made: Jn 18 40: Hv 6€ 6 BapaBBas Anorhs;5 Mk 15 7 (cf. 
Lk 23 19): oractacrys;% and about whom Mt 27 16, records 
that he was even notable (déouuos ézionuos).°7 Indeed, they 
make out that Pilate already held such a man, along with 
others, possibly on the assumption that he had got the potential, 
if not actual, ringleader.** Maybe he did already have him. 
We cannot now be sure. 

This man, I maintain, was Jesus (as Barabbas) and it is this 
man about whom Pilate dickers with the crowd and it is this 
man whose case he dismisses,'*® as outside his competence. 


9s Anorns is a peculiar word on which I am preparing a fuller treatment to 
be published later. It is usually translated by ‘robber’ which, if not exactly 
wrong, is often misleadingly meaningless. Eisler, op. cit. (so also Dembitz, 
Jewish Encyc. X, 436, for example) makes it ‘‘bandit,’’ which at many places 
is surely right. Often it depends on who is calling whom a Agor7s; as in 
Josephus before and after A. D. 70 (see Rengstorf, TWNT s.v., with full 
literature). The word is often used in the rabbinical literature of the times; 
see S. Krauss, Griech. u. Latein. Lehnwérter (Berlin, 1898-9) s. v. avo (p. 
315-6) and Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chald. Wérterbuch, s.v. In this literature it often 
is to be equated with the zealots; for which see Stumpff, TWNT s.v. (nXwr7s). 
There is no word in English which quite adequately translates it, so each 
occurrence must be judged in its own context. It may be said that in general 
at this time the word is used sensu malo; though not seldom with a certain 
element of pride. There suvives in later literature a strong notion that Jesus 
was a AgaorTns (possibly, too, a confusion with "Incods 6 AyorHs; for which 
see W. Bacher, Die Agada d. Paldstinensischen Amorder | (Strassburg, 1892] 
24 n. 7): e. g. Origen, adv. Cels. III. 59 (ed. Koetschau, 253) and Lactantius, 
Divin. Instit. V. 3 (PL 6. 557). 

% “Amat eyouevov in Biblical Greek, although it occurs in Josephus: 
see Wettstein, ad loc. It means simply ‘‘one who stirs up (possibly seditious?) 
revoit” (cf. Preuschen-Bauer, Wérterbuch, s. v.). 

97 For émionuos see Wettstein, ad Mt 27 16; Preisigke, Wérterbuch; and 
Preuschen-Bauer, Wéorterbuch, s.v. Commentaries have a great time with 
this word and its implications; thus Gould Mark (ICC) ad 15 7. Cf. Rengstorf, 
TWNT s. v. Anorns (Vol. 4, p. 267). 

% Cf. Tischendorf, N. T. ed. VIII, ad Jn 18 40, for dpxuApnorns. 

99 If he did already have him, this would only put back a little further his 
having been turned over to him. In other words, his already having him does 
not invalidate the stories concerning his having been turned over to him. 
Pilate’s own words confirm this (Jn 18 35): 76 €Ovos 76 cov Kail of apxcepets 
TapedwKkav, oe Eudr. 

100 T cannot discover who started the translation ‘release’ (in the sense it 
has come to have), though obviously this was what the Gospels themselves 
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What was the procurator’s competence? One aspect of the 
surviving trial accounts is certainly most impressive. After the 
initial question (it may have been what Jn 18 35 recalls: ri 
éroinoas;— namely, what is the case founded on?), on three 
specific occasions he turns the case back to the Jews.'* Note: 
each time it is clearly on the ground that the case is not really 
within his competence. The parallel in Acts 18 14-15 here is 
most illuminating.’ The procurators were in a difficult position 
and more and more had to decide cases on their own discretionary 
jurisdiction without reference to normal court procedure.’” 
Very early the provincial governors assumed wide discretionary 
powers which at the same time obviously imposed on them 


made temptingly possible. But what actually did &moAtew mean? Note 
that its Semitic equivalent is 1w5 (where it is also used even of death: Menach. 
109b; cf. Ber. 17a, and Targum ad Cant. 1 7). When it is used in approximately 
legal setting (on the basis of guilt, for example) it means to dismiss — or / 
free of charges: see Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chald. Wérterbuch, ed. Fleischer, and 
M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, etc. (New York-London, 1926) 
s.v. There is nowhere any sense of this free, deliberate release — as the 
Gospels imply, and the translations often make arbitrarily certain. Nor 
need the Greek be any different. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods (Boston, 1870), gives no other usage! The word is 
often used in the N. T. (see Bruder, Concordantiae, s. v.). In Acts, for example, 
not once is it translated as ‘release’; thus Cadbury-Lake, Beginnings IV; 
cf. Thayer, Lexicon s.v. The Josephan usages bear this out; see Thackeray, 
Lexicon, s.v. In the papyri one perhaps “releases” slaves but the general 
meaning falls in the sense of legally dismissing charges or a case —some- 
times (as also for the Semitic) actually meaning acquittal: see Preisigke, 
Worterbuch, and, for the classical usage, Liddell-Scott-Jones (1940), s. v. (cf. 
A. Neander, Life of Jesus Christ [London, 1871] 459 and Husband, op. cit. 
241 ff.). 

tor Jn 1830 (see Bernard, ad loc.) might have provoked him into a wary 
mood at the outset (cf. Husband, op. cit. 245-55). 

02 Not least Gallio’s avéxouas; for which, in addition to Cadbury-Lake, 
Beginnings IV, 228, see Schiller, TWNT s. v. dvéxw. There are similar usages 
in Josephus, e. g. De Bello Iud. IV. 3 (ed. Thackeray [Loeb] 259); cf. Thayer, 
Lexicon, s. v. 

3 The evidence is convincing now in this respect: see E. Levy, “Statute 
and Judge in Roman Criminal Law”’ (Bullettino dell’ Istituto di Diritto Romano 
45, N.S. 4 [1938] 401 ff.) and cf. T. Mommsen, “Der Religionsfrevel nach 
rém. Recht” (Historische Zeitschrift N. S. 28 [1890] 389-429) and Neumann, 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. ‘Coercitio.’ 
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serious responsibilities.‘ Thé procurators, probably from the 
beginning in Judaea, were not confined to financial business. 
Some of them, such as Pilate, were wholly in charge as gover- 
nors.'’s And in Judaea there seems to have been no body of law 
drawn up for them, particularly in cases involving a non- 
citizen. The Romans, however, when they took over Judaea, 
left the Jews severely alone in matters of religion and even left, 
as is well known, the jurisdiction of the Temple (even its policing) 
entirely in their hands. There is no evidence that the procurators 
ever interfered with questions left to the competence of the 
Sanhedrin.** It is probable that the procurators’ discretionary 
powers were sorely tried — and in curious ways.'*’ It is probable 
that, more often than not, they had simply to throw cases out 
for various reasons — that they refused to touch cases not within 
their competence. Thus Gallio: xpirjs éya TovTwy ob Bobopat 
eivau.?°8 


Now we have the specific statement of Jesus himself about the 
nature of his activities while he was in Jerusalem. He gives it 
at the time of his arrest in Gethsemane, Mk 14 49: xa’ jyuépav 


104 Quite pertinent here is J. Stroux-L. Wenger, ‘‘Die Augustus Inschrift .... 
von Kyrene” (Bayer. Akad., Philol.-Philog.-Hist. Kl. 2 Abh. [Miinchen, 
1928]) 85 ff., especially p. 93; cf. H. Volkmann, ‘Zur Rechtsprechung im 
Principat d. Augustus” (Mitinchener Beitr. 2. Papyrusforschung u. antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte 21 [Miinchen, 1935] 123 ff., especially pp. 143 ff., 177 ff.) and 
E. Levy, ‘‘Die rémisch. Kapitalstrafe’’ (Sitzungsber. Heidelberg. Akad. 5 
[1930/1] 40-1); also W. Schott, Die Kriminaljustiz u. d. Kaiser Tiberius 
(Diss., Erlangen, 1893) and O. Karlowa, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte I (Leipzig, 
1885) 571. 

ts H. F. Jolowicz, op. cit. 348-50; see M. Wlassak, ‘‘Zum rémisch. Pro- 
vinzialprozess” (Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad. 190 [1919] 4 Abh.). 

10 On this question, see the thorough treatment of Juster II, 127-49. Every 
case that Pilate tried (of which any record survives) was one for treason; cf. 
A. Momigliano, ‘Ricerche sull’organizzione della Giudea sotto il dominio 
Romano” (Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa N.S. 3 [1934]) — 
not now available to me. 

*07 Most interesting, for our purposes, is that in Josephus, De Bello Iud. 
VI 5, 3 (ed. Thackeray [Loeb] 300-9). It will bear a careful perusal. 

108 D: ob OéXw elvar. Note Gallio’s 6peoOe airot. (Acts 18 15; cf. Jn 18 31) 
It is this discretionary power (€fovgia) which is almost certainly behind 
Jn 19 10, though I should place it at the second stage of the trial. 
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hunv mpds buds év TQ iep@ Sidaoxwv.'® He does not say he 
was “‘in the city” but clearly ‘‘in the Temple’ — where, aside 
from the crowds which would have made his capture difficult 
and embarrasing, only the Sanhedrin had competence. Obviously 
he was not always in the Temple and even while there he could 
not have controlled the crowds who probably demonstrated in 
his behalf. On this interesting point, note something else he 
states at the time of his capture, Mk 1448: ws éxi AgorHv 
é&n\Oare wera paxapay kai EiAwv ovAdaBety pe. 

There had been rioting, then; for no one could enter Jerusalem 
as Jesus appears to have done without causing a disturbance of 
some sort (whether it could have been stopped or prevented, and 
whether Jesus realized his own danger in being connected with 
such disturbances, does not here concern us), nor could one 
*“‘cleanse the Temple” as Jesus seems to have done, without 
being at the head “of a large and determined crowd” (Lake, 
Introduction to the N. T., 31; cf. JBL 56 [1937] 271) whose pro- 
tection would have prevented immediate arrest or execution. 
There can be no doubt that Pilate had heard of these two 
specific events, even had he not yet come to Jerusalem, and 
certainly, had he already arrived, he must have watched events 
thereafter very carefully. But it is unlikely that he could have 
done much about the former, unless he had at his disposal a 
larger body of troops than we have any reason to believe he had 
and over the ‘‘cleansing”’ he had no jurisdiction whatever. The 
peripheral rioting was, however, his concern, and presumably 
that accounts for the men he had already incarcerated at the time 
of the trial, for Barabbas was only one among others pera TOV 
orac.acTta@v dedeuévos, oitwes Ev TH oTdcer pbvov TeTo- 
nxecoav (Mk 15 7). 


Pilate, then, having found nothing within his competence 
concerning this Jesus-Barabbas, and the crowds being obviously 
(perhaps clamourously) in his favour,"° he dismissed the case. 


109 There is no grammatical warrant for the assertion, sometimes made, 
that Jesus’ words here imply a long period of daily teaching. 

10 The crowd, thus, need no longer be ununderstandably fickle or ununder- 
standably absent when most needed. 
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It was Judaean procuratorial usage to do so, clearly. It was here, 
possibly, that Pilate, as a passing shot, turned over Jesus- 
Barabbas to Herod (note: it is again jurisdictional proce- 
dure)." 

A question might now best be asked: did Pilate realise whom 
he had dismissed? This is part of a larger, puzzling question; 
namely, why had not Jesus been taken earlier in his career"? 
by the Roman government? How, in other words, had he es- 
caped what appears to have been the inevitable and quick dis- 
posal normally made of such figures?"3 IJ think all these questions 
involve the problem of identity, which may be connected with 
the name Barabbas. One might ask frankly whether Jesus, at 
this time, was a certainly identifiable person, in crowded Jeru- 
salem particularly. There is not a little evidence which might 
indicate that he was not and there is great probability otherwise 
that he was not. His reputation, whatever it was, had not been 
made in Jerusalem, though confusing stories must have come 
to the city about this remarkable man from Galilee and elsewhere 
outside the city. But that is the worst evidence for identifying 
the man." When he entered the city, the crowd asked: ‘“‘Who 


™ Plummer, Luke, 523, suggests that the ‘‘enmity’” between Pilate and 
Herod may “have been some dispute about jurisdiction!” (cf. A. B. Bruce, 
Luke [Expositor’s Greek Testament] 636). I suggest this incident as possibly 
occurring here because, unless it be fiction, it is what might be called in modern 
parlance, a “‘natural.”” Note that it is here that we begin to get the setting for 
the idea of king (cf. F. C. Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmission [Edin- 
burgh, 1925] 138 n. 1). 

112 I do not think the period between his baptism and the trial can have been 
very long but I do think that several weeks (Guignebert, Jesus, 210) is too 
short. 

"3 Guignebert, Jesus, 209, perhaps puts it best: “It is completely im- 
probable that the preaching of Jesus, thoroughly Messianic as it appears to be 
in ‘John, could have lasted so long, especially in Judaea, [italics his] without 
arousing the authorities. Much less than that would have sufficed to make the 
Roman officials take measures for safeguarding the government.” To any- 
one who has studied colonial administration, then and now, these statements 
are poignantly valid. 

14 Even with the press, communication systems, widespread literacy, 
and modern photography, how many of us could surely identify, say, Father 
Divine — or even, for that matter, Hitler? 
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is this man?”."5 Moreover, even before his entry, though he 
was known with varying degrees of intimacy and understanding 
by a few men," there is no evidence that he was known by the 
crowds so intimately, and there is some evidence that he wished 
it to be so."7 What concerns us here is not what they may or 
may not have been allowed to call him, but what he was known 
as otherwise and elsewhere. The surviving accounts have kept 
it somewhat secret and they have left to us the impression that 
Jesus wanted it so."* We know fairly well what Jesus presumably 
did not call himself, and the Gospels record what he did not wish 
others to call him.” But note that all this is negative. I think 
he was known, among his closer followers, as ‘Barabbas’ and 
I suggest it goes back into the Galilean period.”° 

This is, I think, in the last analysis logically involved in the 
so-called Messianic secrecy.“* Jesus must have very early 


™S Mt 21 11; cf. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels 1, 262. Note the answer to this 
question. For the textual variations, see Legg, ad loc. It is unlikely that this 
question could have been fabricated later. 

116 T wonder whether we should exclude at least certain women from this 
circle? Thus Lk 8 1-3; cf. Montefiore, op. cit. I, 389; II, 438. 

17 Cf, Lake, Introduction to the N. T. 37-8, for a summary of the problem. 

18 Secret at least in the sense that we do not know by what name Jesus 
was really known among his followers. It is quite true, as Moore, Beginnings I, 
427-8 points out, that there are good Semitic grounds for ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
But what may be shown to be philologically sound or even possible need not 
have reality in fact. What he could have been called does not show that he 
was called that. I doubt that "Incods 6 Natwpatos (Nafapnvés) meant 
‘Jesus of Nazareth’ during his life time: see Guignebert, Jesus, 78-89; and 
Foerster, TWNT s. v. "Inaois. 

19 T do not think we can certainly except the disciples here. 

120 T suggest that this, later and after the trial (and probably in what might 
be called the Greek transcriptional period), is behind the expression vids 
<toU> Oe00 which, aside from the apparent technical equivalation, became 
necessary after the so-called Barabbas incident. It may even be found, as a 
part of the O. T. build-up and connotations, in vids tod avOpwrov coming 
through the Aramaic bar nasha. 

at Best known, perhaps, through W. Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis 2nd ed. 
(Géttingen, 1913); cf. W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos (Gottingen, 1935) 65 ff. 
Guignebert, Jesus 287, is quite right in noting that the suggestion was made 
as early as E. Havet, Le Christianisme et ses Origines IV (Paris, 1884) 15 ff. 
The problem is, of course, very involved and cannot be taken up here. 
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realized that, regardless of what he did or said or felt himself to 
be, he was on very dangerous grounds. It is impossible to believe 
that he was unaware of the two constant dangers: rabbinical 
misunderstanding and antagonism, and the Roman government’s 
interpretation of law and order. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that for some time he might have felt that, in theory, the 
two dangers could be kept separate. It is probable that no man 
(a Galilean man of God particularly) could ever for long have 
kept them separate in practice. Now, unless one wants to make 
of him another Galilean Messianic revolutionary leader, one 
must assume that he constantly avoided clashing with the law, 
that he enjoined secrecy in just that sense, that he was not 
zealous to reveal his identity too widely or too promiscuously. 
One might here legitimately ask (as I have no doubt that he 
asked himself) how long he felt he could go on this way. It is 
quite possible that he went up to Jerusalem to have it out, so 
to speak. But, in any case, his works were far better known than 
he was."3 His own identity must have been known to few.™ 


2] do not — unless more convincing evidence is adduced that he was 
(which I think is unlikely). What the crowds may have thought or even wanted 
to act upon, is another matter. And is it not likely that, if we can now see 
what the crowds may have wanted (even with the little data at our dis- 
posal), Jesus saw it, too? On the other hand, I am convinced that, had Jesus 
from the very beginning made clear exactly how he stood on this matter, there 
could have been incomparably less misunderstanding. He must, in other 
words, have left them — probably it goes back to the earlier period of his 
ministry — with some room for doubt and encouragement? 

23 Note, for example, Lk 23 8: qv yap é& tkavav xpovwv OéerAwy lbetvy abrov 
6ca 76 Gkovey trepi airov “for he was of a long time desirous to see him, because 
he had heard concerning him.’”’ In view of Jesus’ Galilean background and 
Herod’s position there, this statement is extraordinarily interesting. Even 
Herod had not seen him, though he had heard of his works: kal #AmufEev Te 
onuetoy iéety br’ abtod yivdpevov ‘‘and he hoped to see some sign (miracle) 
done by him.” During the last few days (when we know Jesus’ actions in 
some detial) his behaviour surely fits the pattern we suggest. There is almost, 
sometimes, an attempt conspicuously to avoid publicity — if I may cop a 
phrase used by General Wavell of ‘‘T. E. Shaw” in Allenby in Egypt (New 
York, 1944) 135. 

4 In view of my general hypothesis, the Judas incident is interesting. Judas, 
namely, betrayed the identity of Jesus in his night hideout. Note, too, how 
he addresses him (it is one of those rare moments when we might get an idea 
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‘It is unlikely, therefore, that Pilate knew whom he had released. 
It is probable that it never dawned on him that this Jesus was 


what his own group called him): paSBée (for variant texts, see Tischendorf, 
ed. VIII). In Mt 2649: xatpe paBBet. For this term see the learned note of 
Moore, Judaism III, 15-7; and G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu (Leipzig, 1930) 
272-80. The xaipe is interesting. What did it stand for in the Aramaic? 
The normal greeting would have been rendered into Greek as eipyvy (cf. 
Liddell-Scott Jones, s. v.) as we find it in Lk 105. In some Mss. it is also in 
Mt 1012 (cf. Tischendorf, ad loc.). Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, ad Mt 
27 29, have found an instance where the Greek is simply transliterated into 
Hebrew letters. I have found no other instance. Could he have used our 
Barabbas here? Note also that Judas actually has to point out the very man — 
pointing out the hideout is not sufficient—and that (particularly in John) 
when Jesus asks them whom they seek, they answer “Jesus of Nazareth” 
and are astonished when he announces éyw eiut. He even insists that he is 
their man, whereupon they are thunderstruck (éregav xapat). Now what 
does this mean? Bernard (op. cit. II, 586-7), for example, says ‘‘the men who 
came to make the arrest (some of whom at least did not previously know 
Jesus even by sight [sic!]) were so overcome by his moral ascendency that 
they recoiled in fear.’’ Well, it is either a rationalization such as this or the 
plain fact that they could not believe that this was the man they were sent 
to get! 

The career, even the name, and the motives of Judas have remained a 
puzzle (cf. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels I. 319 ff., and Klausner, Jesus, 324 ff.). 
Is he not, after all, the connecting link in this problem of identity? In view 
of the numerous attempts to answer these problems (which include throwing 
the whole incident out) perhaps another suggestion may not seem too absurd. 
Could he have been, or become, an inside man? Note that he is apparently 
the only Judaean among the disciples: cf. S. Krauss, ‘Judas Iskariot” (JQR 
4 [1913] 199-207). Could Jesus have somehow sensed or been informed that 
Judas was such a man? It would explain the scene at the Last Supper. It 
might well explain Jesus’ words in Mt 26 50: ératpe, éy’ 5 mapet (cf. Allen, 
ad loc., and Bernard, op. cit. II, 474-5). There is some evidence for such 
informing; cf. the agentes in rebus in Juster I, 253-4. There is something of 
the same idea in Sholem Asch, The Nazarene (New York, 1939) 623 ff. I owe 
this reference to one of my students, Miss Gloria Wolley. The pnvurai 
deserve a longer discussion than I can make relevant here. Their profession 
had flourished since at least early Hellenistic times. There are references to 
informers even bringing charges against rioters and fomenters of rebellion. 
Thus, C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri, 59499 line 87 and 59484. For this subject 
see O. Schulthess, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Mnvvorts and, for the Hellenistic 
world, M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
(Oxford, 1941) index s. v. Informers. Among the Jews, see Jewish Ency- 
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the Galilean about whom he had probably heard. It is probable 
that he considered him just another case he was glad to be 
rid of. 

After the dismissal of the Barabbas case, the rabbis urged 
new charges which forced a reopening (in Roman law: recognitio 
causae?) of the case. It was made clear to Pilate that he now had 
jurisdictional competence™s — for the case affected the state: 
being one of treason. For now (it need not have been much 
later) a crowd, egged on by the rabbis, and the rabbis themselves, 
charged that Jesus is the Christ, involving the specific charge 
that he called himself (or his followers called him, or wished to 
make him) king. The trial was reopened. Whether even this 
charge would have bothered Pilate is questionable. He might 
simply have dismissed him with a scourging and the pronounce- 
ment that he was crazy, as Albinus did with Jesus, son of 


clopedia s. v. Moser and for specific references S. Krauss, Lehnwérter 203 and 
Levy-Fleischer, Neuhebrdisches u. Chalddisches Worterbuch I, 407 s. v. sind. 

The words ératpe, éy’ 6 wapet have elicited varying attempts, certainly 
since Chrysostom, to understand them. Admittedly, on grammatical grounds, 
they can be interpreted as a kind of cur-hic? question: for which see A. Deiss- 
mann, Licht vom Osten 4th ed. (Tubingen, 1923) 100-5, who learnedly chides 
the R. V. translators et alii for changing the A. V. rendering. I cannot go 
into the whole problem here. Suffice it that the whole setting makes me doubt 
whether the grammar of the texts as bequeathed is the only criterion for 
judgement; cf. Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik § 300, 2 and Burkitt, Evangelion 
Da-Mepharreshe 1. 161, II. 277. My hunch is that the words are probably 
aposiopetic in some way. Otherwise they seem too formal and inappropriately 
dramatic. 

18 On which he must act; see Jn 19 12. 

16 It is interesting, in the light of my hypothesis, that (after having dis- 
missed the Barabbas case) when he is again confronted by Jesus, Pilate bursts 
out: Ld ef 6 Bacireds r&v *Iovdaiwy (Jn 18 33) which, grammatically and by 
context, might be: ‘You! don’t tell me you are [also?] the king of the Jews!”’ 
(cf. Bernard, op. cit. II, 609). It is too bad that Sin S. is missing at this point. 
Note maAvw in this verse. It is resumptive, not repetitive, in John (cf. Bernard, 
op. cit. I, 53). 

It is, of course, possible that the “investigation” of Jesus before the High 
Priests came after, not before, the initial part of the trial before Pilate. This 
solution of the difficulties inherent in the “investigation” is worth considering, 
though it may add to the complications. 
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Ananias.*7 But ‘Christ’ (i. e., Messiah) was made to mean: 
‘King of the Jews.’ It should be pointed out that Messiah (which 
may or may not have meant much to Pilate — though the term 
certainly must have been known to him) really meant: ‘King of 
Israel.’ Which was and is quite different.”* It was through this 
rendering of Messiah as ‘King of the Jews’ and the charges and 
threats with which it was substantiated’? that the case of Jesus 
was fixed.'3° For it now became political and, as treason, quite 
within Pilate’s competence." 

I have only begun to show the possibilities of this fantastic 
thesis. I would, however, make one further point. It seems to 


7 On this point, such a passage as Mk 3 21 is interesting; cf. Burkitt, 
JTS 17 (1915) 11. 

18 Cf. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels I. 371 and Swete, Mark ad xv. 2. See 
Gutbrod, TWNT III. 376-91; cf. K. Kaster, “‘Jesus vor Pilatus” (Neutesta- 
mentl. Abhandl. IV 2/3. Miinster, 1912) 179, and H. Lietzmann, The Begin- 
nings of the Christian Church (New York, 1937) 74 ff. The Gospel of Peter 
(ed. James, 91) gives ‘King of Israel.’ Otherwise the Gospels never use the 
term at the time of the trial. While Jesus is on the cross the rabbis and elders 
speak accurately — despite the sign over his head (Mt 27 41-2; Mk 15 31-2): 
Bacireds "Iopand éoriv xrX. “he is king of Israel” (the sense, clearer in Mk, 
being that if he is king, etc., then let him, etc). Note that the chief priests 
suggest a change in the éitulus (Jn 19 21-2); a point that Pilate refuses to 
consider. On this whole subject see J. Lengle, ‘‘Zum Piozess Jesu” (Hermes 
70 [1935] 312-21). Later, of course, the terms are again confused; as, for 
instance, by Melito (ed. Bonner, 157, lines 96-7); cf. Resch, op. cit., 350 ff. 

19 In the sense that Jn 19 12 is a threat that no procurator could easily 
belittle. It involves the normal — all too human — fear of the home office. 

130 Possibly still best put by Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus XVIII. 3 
(ed. Gebhardt, III. 225 Is. 22-3): ‘Pilatus namque, ut Pharisaeorum irae 
concederet, Christum, quem innocentum noverat, crucifigere jussit.”” 

131 Cf. Jalowicz, op. cit. 327-8: ‘‘Definitions of treason are seldom precise, 
but the Romans do not seem to have attained even a moderate degree of 
precision in the matter, and trials for maiestas were decided mainly on political 
considerations.’’ See, J. S. Kennard, Politique et Religion chez les Juifs au 
Temps de Jésus (Paris, 1927) and the extraordinary interview with M. Lyautey 
in P. van Paasen, Days of Our Years (New York, 1939) 144-9. Also T. Ulrich, 
“Pietas (Pius) als politischer Begriff im rémisch. Staate” (Historische Unter- 
suchungen, hrsg. Kornemann-Kaehler. Breslau, 1930) and F. Vittinghof, 
Der Staatsfeind in d. rémisch. Kaiserzeit (Speyer, 1936) 1 ff. Full literature 
for mazestas in Pauly-Wissowa, s. 0. 
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me that there is much cant in the prevailing tendency to dis- 
cover an increasing anti-Jewish bias in the Gospels. Practically 
everyone has succumbed to it, so that it has aimost become a 
complex. What we do find in the Gospels, I suggest, is often 
the attempt to resolve what must have been a profoundly dis- 
turbing and exquisitely delicate dilemma. Most of the early 
Christian communities perforce had to grow — indeed, survive — 
for three centuries (the crucial period for the texts!) within the 
Roman Empire. They proclaimed and maintained and had to 
explain a religion intimately centering on a figure who had been 
officially tried for and convicted of the highest crime in Roman 
law: treason. And he had been executed in a manner reserved 
for the worst criminals: crucifixion." For three centuries this 
must have been as dead a weight as any group has ever had to 
carry —in fact, it is unique. For three centuries the Roman 
government had two strikes on them. This point has not been 
borne in mind enough. The Christian communities had con- 
stantly to avoid (or, failing that, to talk down) this untoward 
political (worldly) beginning.*33 The very historicity of Jesus 
must have almost at once been a stumbling block in this respect. 

It was the constant knowledge of these two strikes, not any 
primary bias against the Jews as such, which is involved in the 
construction of the Gospel traditions. What would it have served 
to blame the Jews so promiscuously, as some nowadays make 
out? Would it not have all the more irked the Roman govern- 
ment to be told that they had been duped by the Jews? The 
fact was clear: Jesus had been crucified by the Roman govern- 
ment. There is no evidence that the Roman government ever 
announced that the verdict was in error! 


32 See Paulus, Sent. V. 22, 1=Dig. XLVIII. 19, 38, 2. 

"33 Origen, adv. Cels. II. 34 (ed. Koetschau, 113-5) is but an example. For 
apologetic rejections of political interests, Tertullian, Apolog. 38 and Clement, 
Paedagogus III. 8, 41 are again but examples. For the constant threat of 
treason, see Tertullian, ad Scap. I and ad Nat. I. 17; cf. T. Mommsen, Rémisch. 
Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1899) 569, and W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire (New York, 1893) passim. In this respect it might be pointed out that 
missionaries to outlying districts and countries beyond the pale had, really, 
an easier time of it. 
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It is no wonder that the details of the actual trial were con- 
fused. Origen again meant what he said when he pointed out 
that the Gospels do not always contain pure history and that 
there are inserted and interwoven things which cannot be ad- 
mitted historically but which may be accepted in a spiritual 
meaning (De principiis IV. ii, 9: ed. Koetschau, 321-2). 

How then, in conclusion, account for the difference between 
the story in my thesis and that bequeathed to us in the Gospels? 
There survived a vaguely understood yet certainly held memory 
(why otherwise create such a story?) of the dismissal at the time 
of the trial of one Jesus Barabbas and an increasingly vivid 
recollection of the trial leading to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 
In the earlier stages there may even have survived a memory of 
the two phases of the trial. What was originally, probably almost 
unique at the time, a Galilean patronymic, i. e., Barabba,™ 
became confusingly another person — obviously it was a con- 
venient confusion. This process would have been aided by the 
fact that Barabba had become a common personal name among 
the Jews. The process would have become definitely formed 
before Origen expunged Jesus before Barabbas (it is hard to 
believe that he would have deliberately done so had any memory 
survived of the real background) and thereafter Barabbas surely 
became a separate person — even though he was still tagged 
with an unnecessary 6 \eyduevos.35 The notion of the ‘‘custom” 
was, of course, an understandable creation to get rid of him, 
based on procuratorial usage. This Barabbas was the distinctly 
Jewish Jesus — ultimately the source, probably, of the revolu- 
tionary remembrances mistakenly (?) attributed to him. And 
possibly he is hidden in the otherwise baffling emphasis in the 
surviving Gospels of the Son and the Father. Part of this 
vicarious Barabbas was, therefore, in a sense deliberate and thus 
appears forced, sometimes, to us — especially if we are statis- 
tically minded. It was Jesus, the Christ of the great Passion 
story, that was vividly remembered and on whom the Gentiles 


134 For the significance of Galilee, cf. W. Bauer, ‘“‘Jesus der Galilaer” (Festg. 
Ad. Jiilicher [Tiibingen, 1927] 16-34) and Graetz, Geschichte III. 1, 281 ff. 
135 Note that ‘Jesus, the so-called Barabbas,’ is what Pilate actually said. 
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built the Christianity of history. To them Barabbas became 
simply one of those taken in a riot and Christ the crucified Lord 
and Saviour." 


136 ‘Barabbas’ might, I should add, have originally been Barnabas — which 
also surely would have fitted Jesus as a title; it is easy to see how this could 
and would have been changed while the story and the texts were being formed. 
On this ‘Barabbas’ was fastened whatever there was of revolt and quasi- 
political disturbance: cf. E. E. Jensen, “The First Century Controversy over 
Jesus as a Revolutionary Figure” (JBL 60 [1941] 261 ff.). It is possible, too, 
that in the early hubbub of the trial Pilate may have received the impression 
that ‘Barabbas’ best and most succinctly classified the man being tried before 
him. Thus the “‘sub-acid tone’’ of his remarks; so A. Maclaren, St. Matthew 
(New York, 1906) 314; cf. J. Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium (Gottingen, 1903) 
324 ff. and especially Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels I, 74 ff. 184 ff. 





THE CAESAREAN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS! 


BRUCE M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


F ALL the thousands of Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament, the immediate and exact parentage of only 

a very few is known. Even those manuscripts which were written 
in the same scriptorium manifest scarcely any tokens of close 
and direct relationship. But although the available data have 
thus far resisted practically all efforts to discover immediate 
filiation, New Testament textual critics have succeeded in estab- 
lishing with some degree of confidence the more remote relation- 
ship of certain groups of manuscripts. These groups of manu- 
scripts, depending upon the closeness of the relationship, may 
be called families or texts. A family of manuscripts, it may be 
said, is ordinarily more limited in extent than is a text and dis- 
closes much closer affinity among its members than is expected 
of a text. Consequently it is usually possible to reconstruct 
the common archetype of a family with but a slight margin of 
error. To reconstruct a text, however, involves far greater diffi- 
culties, and the common ancestor which lay behind its known 
descendents can often be determined only approximately, par- 
ticularly when the extant manuscripts have been modified by 
successive copying or revision. There are, of course, many 
intermediate stages between the extremes of family and text, 


t The following are the sigla employed in the article to designate periodicals 
and series which are referred to more than once: ATR (Anglican Theological 
Review), B (Biblica), BBC (Bulletin of the Bezan Club), CQR (Church Quarterly 
Review), HTR (Harvard Theological Review), JBL (Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture), JR (Journal of Religion), JTS (Journal of Theological Studies), OC 
(Oriens Christianus), PO (Patrologia Orientalis), RB (Revue Biblique), SD 
(Studies and Documents), TS (Texts and Studies), ZNW (Zeitschrift fiir neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der dlteren Kirche). 
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but the distinction between the two, though at times apparently 
only academic, is none the less a valid and helpful one. 

During the past seventy-five years the combined efforts of 
many scholars have succeeded in isolating and analyzing several 
families of New Testament manuscripts which together consti- 
tute, so it has been held, a certain type of text, the so-called 
Caesarean text. In view of a new turn which this investigation 
has recently taken, it seems both profitable and necessary first 
to review the several stages in the isolation of the component 
parts of this text of the Gospels, then to summarize some of 
the more important discussions and debates regarding the inter- 
pretation of the evidence, and finally to indicate some of the 
tasks and problems which remain to be investigated. 


1. The Beginnings: Family 13 


As far back as 1868 a professor of Latin in Dublin University, 
W. H. Ferrar, discovered that four medieval Greek Gospel manu- 
scripts, those known as 13, 69, 124, and 346, were closely related 
textually. His collations were published posthumously in 1877 
by his friend and colleague, Professor T. K. Abbott.? It was 
their opinion that these four minuscule manuscripts were descend- 
ents of a not very distant uncial ancestor of good character. 

It was not long before the interest of the other scholars was 
aroused. F. H. A. Scrivener noticed that 543 is related to the 
group and prepared a careful collation of the document.3 The 
Abbé J. P. P. Martin pointed out that at least three of the four 
manuscripts (namely 13, 124, 346) were written in Calabria, 
in the ‘‘toe’’ of Italy, and concluded that this was the presumed 
home of the archetype. He was also of the opinion that 348, 
whose Calabrian origin he thought he had demonstrated, was 
also a member of the Ferrar group.‘ 


2A Collation of Four Manuscripts of the Gospels (Dublin and London, 1877). 

3 A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 3rd ed. (London, 
1883), p. 236. The collation was published posthumously in Adversaria Critica 
Sacra (Cambridge, 1893). 

4 Quatre manuscrits importants du Noveau Testament, auxquels on peut ajouter 
un cinquiéme (Paris, 1886), a reprint of his article of the same title in Revue 
des sciences ecclésiastiques, sixiéme serie, tome III, no 313 (Jan. 1886), 5-33 
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At about the same time a British scholar, J. Rendel Harris, 
while teaching at Haverford College, published several pieces 
of investigation concerning this family of manuscripts. First 
of all, he observed that manuscript 713 is related to the Ferrar 
group,> and further research has proved him to be correct at 
least for Matthew.® Of much more significance was his thorough 
investigation of the origin of 69.7 The same author, on the ground 
of certain affinities with the Old Syriac version, sought to estab- 
lish a Syriac origin for the most characteristic readings of the 
group,’ while in a subsequent study? he argued that this Syriac 
influence had been transmitted via an Arabic medium. More 
important, however, was his discovery that most of the Ferrar 
manuscripts are provided with much the same selection of various 
“helps for the reader,” that is, with a menology, the lives of the 
apostles, a list of the patriarchates, the appearances of the risen 
Christ, the symbols of the evangelists, and so on.'° 


Meanwhile, one of Harris’s pupils, Kirsopp Lake, had ex- 
amined a number of Italian manuscripts which had been sus- 
pected of being related to the Ferrar group and added two more 
members to the group, 826 and 828." 


The next great advance was made by Hermann von Soden 
who discovered that the Ferrar group, to which he had added 
other members, falls into three sub-groups: (a) 983 and 1689; 


5 “Cod. Ev. 561— Codex Algerinae Peckover,” JBL, 1886, 79-89; and 
“An Important Uncollated Manuscript of the New Testament,” The Sunday 
School Times (Philadelphia), 28 (Nov. 6, 1886), 707. 

6A. Pott (Der griechisch-syrische Texi des Matthéus, €351 im Verhdltnis zu 
Tatian, Ss¢, Ferrar [Leipzig, 1912], p. 41) concluded that this manuscript is 
closely related to the Ferrar group but not so closely as the four Ferrar manu- 
scripts are related to each other. Later Harris defended his opinion concerning 
the textual affinities of this manuscript (Expositor, VIII, xxiii [1922], 120-129) 
against Kenyon’s misrepresentation (A Handbook to the Textual Criticism of 
the new Testament [2nd ed., London, 1912], p. 139). 

7J. Rendel Harris, The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament 
(Cambridge, 1887). 

8 On the Origin of the Ferrar Group (Cambridge, 1893). 

9 Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar Group (Cambridge, 1900). 

10 Tbid. 

™ JTS, 1 (1899-1900), 117-120. 
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(b) 69, 124, 174 (only in Matthew), and 788; (c) 13, 230, 346, 
543, 826, and 828.” 

A British vicar, the Reverend E. A. Hutton, in what he called 
An Ailas of Textual Criticism,® devoted an excursus to an exam- 
ination of several manuscripts of the Ferrar group and concluded 
that, of the five at his disposal, 69 and 124 are the two best 
representatives of the group. Mr. Hutton’s analyses, however, 
have been altogether superseded by the definitive work of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Lake, who have printed the Greek text of Mark 
according to what was probably the archetype of the group.'s 
The stemma which they have worked out is as follows: 


— x 


¢ 


7 
9, \ oN 
‘see I des 


In their discussion of the date and provenance of the manu- 
scripts they incline to a slightly earlier date (eleventh century) 
than that ordinarily assigned (twelfth century, so Gregory and 
von Soden) to the majority of the documents. Many of their 
notes on the textual variants are invaluable, and the whole 
monograph will remain a landmark in the investigation of the 
Ferrar group. 


2. Further Advances: Family 1, etc. 


Four other Byzantine manuscripts (dating from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century) were discovered by Kirsopp Lake 
to be related in a family which manifests many of the charac- 
teristics of family 13. These are manuscripts 1, 118, 131, and 


1 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, I, ii, (Leipzig, 1906), 1066 ff. 

*s Cambridge, 1911. 

™4 Namely, codices 13, 69, 124, 346, and 543. 

's Kirsopp and Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group); the Text According 
to Mark (SD, XI. London and Philadelphia, 1941). 
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209.** Later, manuscript 1582 (tenth century) was likewise rec- 
ognized by Lake as belonging to this group.'? Von Soden also 
regarded certain others'® as weak representatives of the same 
family. But in view of the inaccurate collation of at least one 
of these manuscripts (codex 22)?9 which he used, other scholars 
are not inclined to put too much reliance upon the trustworthi- 
ness of his opinion either in this case or in other cases where 
they are unable to check his material. 


With these two families of manuscripts, family 1 and family 
13, subsequent study has classed certain other individual codices 
which possess texts more or less closely related. The full and 
accurate edition of the Koridethi Gospels (8) by Gustav Beerman 
and C. R. Gregory in 1913 enabled scholars to examine its textual 
affinities with much more precision than von Soden’s earlier 
(1906) notices of this manuscript had permitted. The most 


%6 Codex 1 and its Allies (TS, VII. 1) Cambridge, 1902). The Lakes have 
recently conjectured that the perpetuation of the form of Caesarean text 
found in family 1 may have been due to Arethas, Bishop of Caesarea in Cap- 
podocia (‘The Scribe Ephraim,” JBL 62 [1943] 267). 

17K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament, 6th ed. revised by Silva New 
(London, 1928), pp. 20 f.; and JBL 62 (1943) 264 and 266. 

18 Namely 22, 205, 206, 687, 872Mk, 924, 1005, 1192, 1210, 1278, and 2193 
op. cit., I, ii, 1042 ff.). Still another member of family 1 is 1542, whose kinship 
with the rest, though recognized by von Soden (it is his E1337; op. cit., I, ii, 
1289 f.), was obscured by his grouping and seems to have been generally over- 
looked by other investigators. The merit of calling renewed attention to its 
affinities belongs to C. A. Phillips, who drew up a list of the readings it shares 
with other Caesarean witnesses (BBC 10 [Leyden, 1935], 12-19). It may be 
said here that the fascicules of this Bulletin were privately printed and dis- 
tributed among the score of members of the Club, which was organized by 
J. Rendel Harris in about 1925. Through the kindness of two members of the 
Club, E. A. Lowe and H. A. Sanders, the present writer was granted permission 
to have a micro-film made of their copies of the twelve numbers of the Bulletin 
(Lowe supplied numbers one to eleven, with an index of the first ten; Sanders 
supplied the twelfth and final number). Copies of the film are in the libraries 
of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago and of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

19 Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New Testament, 6th ed., p. 21; and H. A 
Sanders, ‘‘A New Collation of Codex 22” (JBL 33 [1914] 91-117). On von 
Soden’s accuracy in general, see Hoskier’s damaging evidence in JTS 15 
(1914), 307-326. 
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elaborate of such examinations was the careful study by K. Lake 
and R. P. Blake in 1923 which showed that in Mark @ is closely 
connected with families 1 and 13 as well as with 28, 565, and 
700.7° 

Another group which von Soden isolated (the I? group) exhibits 
certain affinities with the manuscripts just mentioned. In 
Matthew and Mark the sub-divisions of this group are, accord- 
ing to von Soden, (a) 349, 517, 954, 1424, and 1675; (b) 7, 115, 
179, 267, 659, 827, 1082, 1391, 1402, 1606, and 2191; (c) 160, 
945, 990, 1010, 1207, 1223, and 1293; (r) M, 27, 71, 692, and 
1194. In Luke and John they are (a) 349, 517, 954, 1188, 1424, 
and 1675; (b) 7, 185, 267, 659, 1391, and 1606; (c) 945, 1010, 
1207, 1223, and 1293; (r) M, 27, 71, and 1194.7 

In 1924 the versatile British churchman and Oxford scholar, 
Burnett Hillman Streeter, published a brilliant volume on The 
Four Gospels in which, inter alia, he came independently to the 
same conclusion as Lake and Blake regarding family @ and 
went beyond it in showing that this text group is not confined 


20*The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex’ (HTR 16 [1923] 
267-286). The collation of 28 was supplied privately by H. C. Hoskier. This 
has been newly collated by the Lakes in Appendix I of their Family 13. A full 
collation of 565 (which is Tischendorf’s 2pe and Westcott and Hort’s 81) is 
available only for Mark: J. Belsheim, Das Evangelium des Marcus nach dem 
griechischen Codex aureus Theodorae Imperatricis purpureus Petropolitanus aus 
dem 9ten Jahrhundert in Forhandlinger i Videnskabs-Selskabet 1 Christiania, 
1885, no. 9 (Christiania, 1886); H. S. Cronin did no more than correct 
Belsheim’s collation of Mark (appendix in TS, V. 4). Codex 700 is available in 
H. C. Hoskier, Collation of Codex Ev. 604 (London, 1890). Von-Soden had, 
indeed, included many other diverse manuscripts in the same group. With 
D, W, and © he gathered together 21, 28, 79, 279, 372, 399, 406, 544, 565, 
700, 1515, 1542, and 1654. But practically all subsequent investigators have 
regarded these as far too heterogeneous to be brought under the same vin- 
culum. On the other hand, however, H. C. Hoskier maintained that ‘‘it is 
not correct to divide 9 and these cursives [family 1, family 13, 28, 565, and 
700] from the Dd text” (‘‘A Note on ‘Eastern’ and ‘Caesarean’ Texts,” BBC 5 
[1928] 14). See also Hoskier’s Codex B and Its Allies; a Study and an Indictment, 
I (London, 1914), 136-39, where he cites numerous instances throughout Mark 
where W, 28, 565, and 700 are supported by Old Latin witnesses; his article 
“Some Study of P4 with Special Reference to the Bezan Text’? (BBC 12 
[1937} 51-57) makes no direct reference to the matter. 

Op. cit., I, ii, 1109-1147. 
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to Mark but applies also to the other Gospels. To the already 
expanding family he added several other witnesses more or less 
closely related. The primary authorities of this text, according 
to Streeter, are 8 and 565™*; the secondary authorities, family 1, 
family 13, 28, 700, (W™*),22 and the Old Georgian; the tertiary au- 
thorities, family 1424,73 544, N—-2—O, ®, and 157; and the supple- 
mentary authorities, U, A, 1071, 1604, and the Old Armenian. 
Furthermore, Streeter’s research suggested to him a name for 
the text. He believed that he had proved that Origen used a 
Neutral type of text of Mark at Alexandria but another type, 
very like @, after moving to Caesarea. Streeter felt justified, 
therefore, in calling this type of text Caesarean and thought 
that Origen found this text first in Caesarea of Palestine. 
This opinion, however, was modified slightly by a joint under- 
taking entitled “‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark” 
by Kirsopp Lake, R. P. Blake, and Silva New.*s These scholars 
corrected Streeter’s theory by pointing out that Origen possibly 
used a Caesarean text before leaving Alexandria, that at Caesarea 
he at first used an Alexandrian text, but soon reverted perma- 


nently to a Caesarean type of text. But in other details their 
investigation corroborated Streeter’s analyses, confirming and 
supplementing his work. At the conclusion of the monograph 
they print their reconstruction of the Caesarean text of three 
sample chapters of Mark, namely chapters 1, 6, and 11. 

In the estimation of these three scholars the most significant 
new contribution to a knowledge of the Caesarean text was the 


23 Streeter discovered later, in time to add an appendix to the second impres- 
sion of his book (1926), that in Mark two-thirds of W is Caesarean in char- 
acter (from Mark 531 to 168). See also Streeter’s article in HTR 19 (1926) 
165-172; and C. A. Phillips’ remarks on Streeter’s discovery (BBC 5 [1928], 
9-12). 

23 Streeter’s family 1424 is von Soden’s I¢ group. 

24 Kirsopp Lake had, indeed, so long ago as 1900, thrown out the suggestion 
that one ought to localize the text of some of these minuscules at Caesarea; 
see the Ist ed. of his The Text of the New Testament, p. 21. He removed the 
statement from the following editions, restoring it in the last — the 6th, 
revised by his student, Miss Silva New, 1928 — after Streeter had confirmed 
the guess. 

2% HTR 21 (1928) 207-404. 
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publication of a small vellum fragment of Mark 11 11-17. It is 
Berlin Mus., ag. Abt., P. 13416, which was assigned the Gregory- 
Dobschiitz number 0188. Its editor, A. H. Salonius of Helsing- 
fors, found that it goes with E, G, H, 565, certain versions, and 
Origen ;?? and Lake, Blake, and New, refining his textual analyses, 
discovered that this short section comes from a codex strongly 
marked by Caesarean readings.?® ‘‘The fragment,” they write, 
“contains an unusual number of singular readings [four out of 
17 variant readings which they cite], and suggests either that 
the variations within the Caesarean text may have been greater 
than the existing evidence would indicate, or that the correction 
of manuscripts to the standard of the Ecclesiastical Text went 
even further than we had thought.’”?9 

Another rather recently edited fragment, a papyrus leaf con- 
taining Matthew 26 19-52, has been assigned by Pére M.-J. La- 
grange and others to this same textual stock. The original 
editor, indeed, had concluded that the text of the fragment 
belongs to the Western text,3° but Lagrange had little difficulty 
in pointing out that his conclusions were based on presuppositions 


which beg the question regarding the relation of the Western 
text to other texts.3* Lagrange showed that the papyrus, P37, 
oscillates between B and D and agrees with 9 as many times 
as with B; he therefore assigned this early fragment to the 
Caesarean type of text.3? 


2% ZNW 23 (1924) 252; and 27 (1928) 219. 

27 ZNW 27 (1928) 98. Salonius dated the fragment in the seventh century, 
but von Dobschiitz (ZNW 27 [1928] 219) dated it in the fourth century. 

38 HTR 21 (1928) 212. 

29 Ibid. It may be mentioned that Henry A. Sanders reopened the question 
of the legitimacy of regarding 0188 as evidence for the Caesarean text, regard- 
ing it as basically Western (HTR 26 [1933] 83-87). 

3° Henry A. Sanders, ‘‘An Early Papyrus Fragment of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew in the Michigan Collection” (HTR 19 [1926] 215-226). He dates it 
between A.D. 200 and 350. 

3* RB 38 (1929) 161-177; and Critique textuelle II, La critique rationnelle 
(Paris, 1935), 157 f. 

32 Compare J. M. Bover’s earlier analysis of P37 in ‘‘Dos papiros egipcios 
del N. T. recentemente publicados” (Estudios Eclesidsticos, 9 [1930], 291-320, 
especially 290-306), where he indicates the decided Caesarean affinities of 
this papyrus. 
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3. Oriental Versions and the Caesarean Text 


Not the least valuable part of the monograph on the Caesarean 
text of Mark by Lake, Blake, and New is the attention given 
to certain oriental versions, namely, the Old Armenian, the Old 
Georgian, and the Palestinian Syriac. They regard the Caesarean 
text as the basis of all three versions according to the following 
stemma. The relationship is traced from the Caesarean Greek 
text through a postulated Syriac text to the Palestinian Syriac 
on the one hand and to the Old Armenian (no longer extant) 
on the other.33 The Old Georgian is held to be based on the 
latter. All extant manuscripts of the current Armenian version 
and almost all extant manuscripts of the Georgian version have _ 
been corrected to a Byzantine standard.*4 

It will be appropriate to mention at this point other investi- 
gations concerning these oriental versions. In 1919 Frédéric 


33 F. C. Conybeare was the first to observe that quotations by ecclesiastical 
writers seem to indicate the existence of an Armenian version whose text 
differed from that of extant Armenian manuscripts and editions. In the last 
article he wrote before his death, he advanced tentatively the suggestion 
that this early Armenian version of the Gospels was in the form of a diatessaron 
(JTS 25 [1924] 232-245). This hypothesis has recently been investigated 
with greater thoroughness by Paul Essabalian (Le Diatessaron de Tatien et la 
premiere traduction des Evangiles arméniens [Vienna, 1937]), in modern Armen- 
ian with a substantial résumé in French; see the review by R. P. Casey (JBL 
57 [1938] 95-101). Essabalian and Stanislas Lyonnet (“‘La premiére version 
arménienne des Evangiles,”” RB 47 [1938] 355-382) conclude that there really 
was an Armenian diatessaron such as Conybeare suggested, based on a Syriac 
model either identical with or analogous to Tatian’s Diatessaron. According 
to Lyonnet, when it was found to be advisable to have separate Gospels, the 
primitive Armenian version was worked over by several revisers who used 
Greek texts of a decidedly Caesarean character and thus introduced into all 
extant manuscripts of the Armenian version this Caesarean strain (see also 
Lyonnet in Lagrange, Critique textuelle, 11, 354, 361, and 386). Lyonnet 
strengthens these conclusions in an important article in B 19 (1938) 121-150, 
entitled ‘‘Vestiges d’un diatessaron arménien.”’ He finds that the Rituale 
Armenorum, published by the Mekhitarists of Vienna, preserves traces of 
an Armenian diatessaron which was colored by certain Caesarean readings. 

34 HTR 21 (1928) 324 ff., and Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New Testament, 
6th ed., pp. 44 f. 
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Macler’s claimed for the Armenian version certain textual affin- 
ities with D and 9, regarding it, in fact, as a weak representative 
of that type of text which was later to be termed Caesarean. 
Macler was also impressed by a very considerable amount of 
Greek influence still observable in the Armenian and was led 
to deny the existence of any Syriac stratum whatsoever in the 
Armenian, asserting categorically that the Armenian was trans- 
lated directly from the Greek text. 

But with reference to this latter view, Merk® and Blake37 
take issue and point out Syriacisms which can have come from 
neither the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe nor the Peshitta, but 
which (according to Blake) can be explained only by postulating 
the existence of a third Syriac text akin to the Caesarean. 

Concerning Macler’s former point, that the Armenian version 
is only a weak representative of the Caesarean text, Stanislas 
Lyonnet has little trouble in showing that his textual analyses 
were much too rough. A more refined and discriminating analysis 
discloses, Lyonnet maintains, that the Armenian text of Matthew 
agrees little if any with D, but does show a very decided affinity 


with 9 and its family.38 Likewise in Mark the Armenian text is, 
according to the same scholar, an important witness of the 


38 Le text arménian de l’Evangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc (Annales du 
Musée Guimet, XXCIII, Paris, 1919), pp. 569-637. 

36 B 7 (1926) 40-71 (especially 63-68). 

37 PO, XX.3 (1929), 448. 

38“‘La version arménienne des Evangiles et son modéle grec: l’Evangile 
selon saint Matthieu” (RB 43 [1934] 69-87). As can be seen from the title, 
Lyonnet agrees with Macler as against Merk regarding the direct dependence 
of the Armenian version upon the Greek and not upon any form of Syriac. 
C. S. C. Williams, ‘“‘Syriasms in the Armenian Text of the Gospels’ (JTS 43 
[1942] 161-167), examines afresh fourteen of the sixteen passages from the 
Gospels that J. Armitage Robinson cited (Euthaliana, TS, I11.3 [1894], 76 ff.) 
“in which the Armenian Version offers us a rendering, which is not easily 
accounted for by supposing it to be a direct translation of any known reading 
of the Greek text.” Williams finds only two of the fourteen instances to be 
convincing, and concludes that, ‘‘while it is probable that there was an early 
translation from Syriac into Armenian, as opposed to the later revision with 
Greek manuscripts, the Syriac element remaining is not strong” (p. 167). 
See also Maries, “Le texte arménien de l’Evangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc” 
(Recherches de science religieuse 10 [1920] 28-54). 
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Caesarean text.3? Indeed, Lyonnet believes that he has sufficient 
evidence to prove that not only in Matthew and Mark but also 
in Luke and John, so far as one can speak of a Caesarean text 
in these Gospels, the Armenian version is definitely Caesarean 
in character, “maintaining a happy equilibrium between the 
Western and Neutral texts.’’4° 

Another important study of the Caesarean content of the 
extant Armenian text discloses that, far from ‘having lost its 
specific Caesarean coloring (as Lake, Blake, and New held), the 
text of Armenian manuscripts still preserves a very considerable 
proportion of the typically Caesarean readings. E. C. Colwell 
tested the amount of Caesarean readings in the text of Mark 1, 
6, and 11 in six Armenian manuscripts and discovered that ‘‘the 
large. majority of these Caesarean readings are supported by 
all the Armenian sources studied. The list included about 235 
readings; of these 179 are found in all the Armenians. ... Each 
of the Mss reads about 205 Caesarean variants; the American 
Bible Society text contains about 200.’ Colwell found that 
the Armenian text agrees most often with 9, 565, 700; less 
often with family 1, family 13, 28, and W. He concludes, there- 
fore, that ‘extant Armenian Mss (and printed texts) contain a 
text of Mark that is strongly Caesarean in type.” 

The investigation of the Georgian version is restricted to an 


39 “Un important témoin du texte césaréen de saint Marc: le version armén- 
ienne” (Mélanges de l’université saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, XITX.2; 1935). See 
the reviews by Mlaher (Orientalist. Literaturzeitung 41 [1938] 631f.) and by 
Baumstark (OC, 3te Serie, XI Band [1936], 245-252). The latter very ardently 
opposes Lyonnet. 

4° Lyonnet, in Lagrange, Critique textuelle, 11, 365. 

« “The Caesarean Readings of Armenian Gospel MSS” (ATR 16 [1934] 
125). In the following year Lyonnet published in Handes Amsorya (49 
[1935], cols. 596-603) a discussion of ‘‘Le tétraévangile de Moscou et son 
importance pour I’établissement du texte critique de la version arménienne,” 
in which, on the basis of an examination of selected readings in Mark 1 and 
6 in Etchmiadzin ms. 229, he concludes that this Armenian ms. manifests 
decided Caesarean affinities. 

#@ Ibid., p. 132. See also Pres. Colwell’s article in JR 17 (1937) 48-61, 
“Slandered or Ignored: the Armenian Gospels,” where he concludes that 
“the Armenian version is one of the strongest witnesses to the Caesarean 
text” (p. 59). 
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even smaller number of scholars than the Armenian. F. C. 
Conybeare’s* preliminary work on its textual affinities has been 
largely superseded by the labors of R. P. Blake, who first called 
Streeter’s attention to the significance of a collation of Mark 1 
in certain Old Georgian manuscripts. With Lake and New in 
the Harvard article already referred to as well as in his edition 
of the Georgian version of Matthew and Mark,* Blake finds 
its text to be definitely of the Caesarean pattern,4S and holds 
that it is a better witness of the Old Armenian, from which it 
was translated and which is no longer extant, than are any of 
the extant Armenian manuscripts. 


Colwell, followed by Lyonnet,** agrees with Blake in regarding 
the Georgian version as Caesarean, but takes exception to rank- 
ing it above the extant Armenian version as the better witness 
to the Caesarean text.47 Anton Baumstark, however, will not 
admit that the Georgian version is Caesarean at all. He char- 
acterizes it as harmonistic, and traces it back through the Armen- 


43 See his brief account in Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, 4th ed. (1894), 
II, 156-158, and his article in the American Journal of Theology, I (1897), 
883-912. 

44 PO, XX.3 (Paris, 1929), and XXIV.1 (Paris, 1933). Regarding Blake’s 
work in HTR for 1928, Anton Baumstark thinks that it is far from being the 
last word on the subject; see his criticisms in ‘‘Zum georgischen Evangelien- 
text’’ (OC, 3te Serie, III/IV Band, 1. Heft [1928-29] 117-124). See also 
G. Peradse, ‘‘Die Probleme der georgischen Evangelieniibersetzung” (ZNW 
29 [1930] 304-309), which is a general discussion. Blake’s latest publication 
on the subject is ‘‘Notes‘on the Text of the Georgian’'and Armenian Gospels,”’ 
(Quantulacumque, ed. R. P. Casey, et. al. [London, 1937], pp. 355-363). 

4s ‘The Adysh ms. [dated 897] is closely related to the group 9, 565, 700, 
and in spite of all translational loss is almost as good a representative of the 
clan as the best mss. A and B, however, [A=Opiza ms, written 913; B= Tbet’ 
ms, written 995] contain a considerable amount of Caesarean material which 
has been revised out of the Adysh, and in particular they manifest special 
affinities to family 1 (1, 118, 209), and to the Ferrar group. If one rejects 
the different K variants found in the three mss., the residuum of readings 
when combined affords a very pure Caesarean text” (PO, XX.3 [Paris, 1929], 
447). 

“In Lagrange’s Critique textuelle, 11, 384 and 386. 

47 ATR 16 (1934) 129. 
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ian (which, in his opinion, is no more Caesarean than its daughter 
version, the Georgian) to a Syriac model, the Diatessaron.** 

The Palestinian Syriac version, according to Lake, Blake, 
and New, discloses the presence of the Caesarean text, and is 
thought by these scholars to be derived from a “postulated” 
Syriac version of the fourth century no longer extant.‘9 


4. The Caesarean Text in Lectionaries 


As is well known, the several parts of a Greek Gospel lectionary 
are far from homogeneous in textual complexion.’* It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to analyze separately the text of each constituent 
section of the lectionary system. Of the several sections which 
have been thus far examined, two show signs of Caesarean 
affinities. The Marcan week-day lections, according to Paul 
Schubert, are akin to von Soden’s I¢ group, a tertiary authority 
of the Caesarean text.5' Again, the Lucan Saturday and Sunday 
lections, according to the investigations of the present writer, 


are much closer to the text of family 1 and family 13 than to any 
other text group.* 


#&OC, 3te Serie, III/IV, 1. Heft (1929), 117-124; and ibid., XI (1936), 
246-252 (see also footnote 33 above). 

49 Simultaneously with the publication of the HTR study, Lake advanced 
some considerations which, he thought, mitigated somewhat the strangeness 
of the hypothesis that a Syriac version which existed in the fourth century 
should have disappeared so completely; see his article, ‘The Text of the 
Gospels,” in Studies in Early Christianity, ed. S. J. Case (New York 1928), 
pp. 41f. But Colwell offers some trenchant criticisms of this ‘‘postulated’’ 
Syriac version in his stimulating article ‘‘Slandered or Ignored: the Armenian 
Gospels” (JR 17 [1937] 56). 

5° See, e. g., Colwell in E. C. Colwell and D. W. Riddle, edd., Prolegomena 
to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels (Chicago, 1933), p. 15. 

st In Colwell and Riddle’s Prolegomena, pp. 43-56. Streeter classified von 
Soden’s I? group as the most important of what Streeter terms the “poor 
relations” of the Caesarean text (The Four Gospels, p. 84 and pp. 575 ff.) 

32 The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary 
(Chicago, 1944). This is vol. II, part 3, of Studies in the Lectionary Text of the 
Greek New Testament, edited by E. C. Colwell. 
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5. Debate 


The discoverer of the Caesarean text formulated four main 
conclusions concerning the characteristics of this text. He be- 
lieved that (1) so far as minor variants are concerned, the text 
of family © is almost equidistant from both the Alexandrian 
(Neutral) and the Western texts. The balance inclines slightly, 
but only slightly, to the Western side. (2) In family @ are found 
certain striking additions to the Textus Receptus which the Old 
Syriac shares with D and the Old Latin, besides others found 
only in the Old Syriac or the Armenian. (3) As regards, however, 
the longer omissions from the Textus Receptus found in B and 
the Sinaitic Syriac, family 8 nearly always supports the shorter 
text. (4) Family 9 is nearer to the Old Syriac than is any other 
surviving Greek text, but it is by no means identical; it is fre- 
quently supported by the Armenian against the Syriac. Most 
frequently of all it is supported by the oldest manuscripts of the 
Georgian version.’ 

But F. C. Burkitt, in an extensive review of Streeter’s book, 
was not convinced that it is correct to speak of a Caesarean 
text at all. “My chief objection,” he wrote, ‘‘to speaking of 
‘the Caesarean text’ is that this term gives apparent definiteness 
and consistence to a set of ‘various readings’ that remain to me 
obstinately disparate and amorphous.’’s+ He likened the unity 
underlying family © to a unity of undenominationalism, as if 
a man should combine the peculiarities of the Baptist, Congre- 
gationalist, and other Protestant bodies into a sect marked by 
complete dissent from common catholicity.55 Nevertheless, Burk- 
itt admitted that the sub-groups within the Caesarean family 
(he calls it the ‘‘Caesarean crowd”’) do exhibit individuality, and 
thought that the ancestors of family 1 and family 13 could be 
reconstructed.* 

Streeter replied to Burkitt’s review in an article entitled ‘The 
Caesarean. Text of the Gospels,’”’5? wherein he explains the sense 


53 The Four Gospels, pp. 84 f. 

54 JTS 26 (1924-25) 284. 58 Ibiu., pp. 285 f. 
56 Ibid., p. 286. 

87 JTS 26 (1924-25) 373-378. 
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in which he used the word “text” (in “Caesarean text’’). By it 
he did not mean “‘recension”’ (i. e., one definite manuscript), but 
the majority of readings which are either peculiar to, or only 
rarely found outside, this group of authorities. That is, most 
of these readings would have been found in an average manuscript 
used at Caesarea, while of the rest of these characteristic variants, 
some would have been found in one, some in another manuscript 
in that locality.5* 


To this reply by Streeter, Burkitt added a note in rejoinder, 
the gist of which amounted to objecting to dividing the testimony 
of the Eastern group of witnesses into the Antiochian and Caesar- 
ean families. He regards the Sinaitic Syriac as an integral 
element of the Eastern group, and holds that when “‘the attesta- 
tion of any reading of this group does not include syr. S. there 
is a strong presumption that the reading in question is a later 
corruption inside the group, not an original feature of it.’’59 

The debate, though apparently ended, was carried on sub rosa 
in an article entitled ‘“The Washington MS. and the Caesarean 
Text of the Gospels,’’ where Streeter urges that the point on 
which he and Burkitt differ is small compared with those on 
which they are agreed.® He concludes by turning against Burkitt 
what the latter had written ten years before in an article entitled 
“W and 9.” In this article Burkitt had (rightly, says Streeter) 
argued for the general superiority of the BN text. ‘But, if so, 
are we to say that the larger number of readings in which the 
@ family supports BN against Syr. S. are ‘later corruptions’; or 
are they evidence that the family is not only independent of, 
but at times superior to, the text found in Syr. S.?”’ 


88 Ibid., p. 375. Lake, Blake, and New admit, also, that ‘“‘the Caesarean 
text was never a definite single entity like the Vulgate or the Peshitto, but 
is analogous to the European Latin.... The MSS. of the European Latin 
can be easily recognized as neither African nor Vulgate; they were used at 
one period in one place, but they are full of variations” (HTR 21 [1928] 326). 

89 JTS 26 (1924-25) 380; so too he had expressed himself much earlier in 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 11 (Cambridge, 1904), 246. 

60 JTS 27 (1925-26), 144-147. 

& JTS 17 (1915-16) 1-21, 139-152. 

6 JTS 27 (1925-26) 147. 
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A few years later Burkitt again expressed his view in an ex- 
tended notice of the Lake, Blake, and New publication. He 
still held that, while the task of reconstructing the text of the 
Ferrar group is feasible and practicable, the attempt to recon- 
struct the Caesarean text is impossible because it was and is 
non-existent. 

Quite similar to Burkitt’s position is that of another British 
scholar, P. L. Hedley. In his thorough and scholarly survey of 
“The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts” he has occasion 
to express his opinion concerning whether it is legitimate to 
speak of a Caesarean family. He asks the question, “‘Is it probable 
that every single important Greek MS. of the Gospels with a 
non-8 text (except D) should be descended from a ‘Caesarean’ 
ancestor?’’*4 The Caesarean family, so Hedley maintains, is 
really an artificial amalgamation formed by textual critics from 
diverse texts which ‘‘are not descended from any one source, 
but represent the general treatment of the Gospel text in the 
East during the first two or three centuries.’’®s 


At about the same time Henry A. Sanders maintained that 


so far as fragments of papyri are concerned,® the dominant 
complexion of the Egyptian text of the Gospels and Acts was 
Western. The Caesarean text, in his opinion, had no great in- 
fluence on the Egyptian New Testament,‘ being, he is inclined 
to think, a revision of that type of the Western text which cir- 
culated in Palestine.* 


An unexpected development in textual studies came in 1935 
when R. V. G. Tasker, of King’s College, London, apparently 


6s JTS 30 (1928-29) 347-358. But Burkitt subsequently modified this 
extreme position, allowing the existence of such a text but observing that 
“it is easier, from some points of view, to reconstruct the original than some 
half-way house. like the ‘neutral’ or the ‘Caesarean’ text that contains some 
corruptions but not all” (JTS 34 [1933] 367). 

64 COR 118 (1934) 224. 

$s Tbid., p. 38, note 6. 

“The Egyptian Text of the Four Gospels and Acts” (HTR 26 [1933] 
77-98). 

$7 Ibid., p. 95. 

68 Thid., p. 94. 
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overturned the “‘assured results” of textual criticism. In that 
year he published two brief articles dealing with ‘The Quotations 
from the Synoptic Gospels in Origen’s Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom’’®) and “The Text Used by Eusebius in Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica in Quoting from Matthew and Luke.’’?° The conclusions 
drawn by the author of these two articles were, from Streeter’s 
point of view, quite disconcerting. In the former Tasker argues 
that because he has shown that “in no case does a member of 
family @ support Origen’s reading to the exclusion of support 
from the Neutral Text. . . . [therefore] . . . No clearly ‘Caesarean’ 
text emerges in Matthew and Luke.”” In the latter article he 
concludes that ‘‘the text of SB has more right to be called the 
Caesarean text used by Eusebius than Family 9.”7 


These statements did not remain unchallenged. In the same 
year Canon Streeter contributed to each journal a refutation of 
Tasker’s conclusions.?3 While praising Tasker for his industry 
in collecting and publishing textual data, he condemns him 
for methodological errors in interpreting these data. The gist 
of Streeter’s articles is that precisely the same textual phenomena 
are found in the citations of Origen and Eusebius from Matthew 
and Luke as from Mark, and since Tasker admits that in Mark 
these Fathers used a Caesarean text, the same conclusion ought 
to be drawn regarding the other two Synoptic Gospels. Streeter’s 
characterization of the present state of the Caesarean text is as 
follows. ‘‘All the MSS. which preserve this [Caesarean] text have 
been heavily corrected to accord with what Griesbach called 
the ‘Byzantine,’ what Hort and others the ‘Syrian’ or ‘Antio- 
chian’ text; but the different MSS. have been so corrected in 
different places. Accordingly it is only when MSS. of this family 
differ from the Byzantine text that we can identify their readings 
as authentically representing the characteristic family Text.’’™ 


69 JTS 36 (1935) 60-65. 

7° HTR 28 (1935) 61-69. 

® JTS 36 (1935) 64 f. 

2 HTR 28 (1935) 67. 

73 “Origen, & and the Caesarean Text” (JTS 36 [1935] 178-180); ‘The 
Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke” (HTR 28 [1935] 231-235). 

14 HTR 28 (1935) 232. 
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What explanation does Streeter have for the fact that Origen 
and Eusebius’ readings are supported by Neutral as well as 
Caesarean manuscripts? He admits that “the great majority 
of ‘Caesarean’ readings are to be found either in Hort’s ‘Neutral’ 
or in his ‘Alexandrian’ texts or in the ‘Western’ (D and the Old 
Latin). The same thing holds of the Byzantine text. The major- 
ity of its readings are to be found either in the ‘Neutral’ or in 
the ‘Alexandrian’ or in the ‘Western’ text. But the particular 
selection of Neutral, Alexandrian and Western readings in the 
Byzantine text is totally different from the selection in the 
Caesarean text. What constitutes the characteristic feature of 
both these texts is not so much the relatively small proportion 
of readings peculiar to themselves as the specific pattern, so 
to speak, in which Neutral, Alexandrian and Western readings 
are found combined.’’’5 


Streeter concludes his article by appealing to the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus as ‘‘a dramatic vindication of the critical meth- 
ods by which it is attempted to reconstruct this [Caesarean] 
text.”’76 


Evidently Streeter convinced (or intimidated) Tasker, because 
in a subsequent publication on “The Chester Beatty Papyrus 
and the Caesarean Text of Luke,’’?7 he indicates that Streeter 
“read my original draft of this article and made valuable sug- 
gestions, which I have incorporated, for the treatment of the 
evidence.”’7* He concludes that the text of the papyrus in Luke 
“is akin to, though not identical with, that found in members 
of fam 9.”’ Moreover, ‘‘there are in proportion more Neutral 
readings preserved in members of family © of Luke than in 
Mark. In other words, the distinction between the Neutral and 
Caesarean text in Luke is less than it is in Mark.’ 


In two subsequent articles Tasker examined ‘The Text of 


75 Ibid., p. 233. To the same effect, Lake, Blake, and New, HTR 21 (1928) 
257. 

% ATR 28 (1935) 234. 

77 HTR 29 (1936) 345-352. 

78 Ibid., p. 345, note 1. 

79 Ibid., p. 350. 
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St. Matthew Used by Origen in his Commentary on St. Mat- 
thew’’®* and ‘‘The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean 
Text of John.’’** His conclusion in the former is that “‘the text 
used by Origen while writing this portion of his Commentary 
on St. Matthew at Caesarea was that of family 9.’’*? His con- 
clusion in the latter is that ‘‘the remarkable thing about the 
text [of P45 in John] is its mixed character, which is similar to 
the mixed character of the text of family 9.’’% 


Both Streeter and Tasker — as well as all other textual critics 
— overlooked what is without doubt a most significant analysis 
of the textual complexion of the Caesarean text. In 1936 James 
E. McA. Baikie was awarded a M.Litt. degree by the faculty 
of Divinity at Cambridge University for a thesis entitled, ‘“The 
Caesarean Text Inter Pares.”’ Baikie sought to determine whether 
or not the Caesarean text is a unity, basing his investigation 
on analyses of Caesarean agreements with Western, Syrian, and 
Neutral readings in three test chapters, Matt. 3, Mark 12, and 
Luke 12. The author’s succinct summary* of his thesis is as 
follows. 


Statistical tables of agreements for Mark 12 showed “that 
the Caesarean witnesses (1) did not agree in one family preference 
for types of variant; (2) did not agree in one family order of 
domestic preferences; (3) in agreement with the Latins, under 

certain types of variant, showed almost complete unanimity of 
preference, but, under others, diversity; (4) in agreement with 
the Syriac, had, some, an almost constantly high place, others, 
a uniformly low one, the remainder, a variable one; (5) in agree- 
ment with Neutral comparative to Western, displayed, some, 
a consistent preference for Western, one, a less consistent pref- 
erence for Neutral, part of the remainder, an almost consistent 


80 JTS 38 (1937) 60-64. 

8 HTR 30 (1937) 157-164. 

8 JTS 38 (1937) 64. 

8s HTR 30 (1937) 162. 

84 Abstracts of Dissertations Approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc. and M.Litt. 
Degrees in the University of Cambridge during the Academical Year 1935-1936 
(Cambridge, 1936), pp. 53 f. The present writer is grateful to Miss Elena F. 
Mackay for her kindness in calling his attention to Baikie’s work. 
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preference for Western, the rest of the remainder, a varying 
preference between Western and Neutral. 


“From a co-ordination of these tables it was observed that in most 
cases the Caesareans were in greater absolute agreement with outsiders 
than with the majority of their fellows. 

“Further evidence of Caesarean diversity was afforded by Inter- 
Familiar Variation, i.e. cases where, when two or more variants occur, 
the family witnesses are divided against themselves and united with 
those of other families. 

“The Caesarean witness of Origen and Eusebius sometimes agreed 
with other Caesareans, at times had isolated agreements with outsiders, 
and also took part in Inter-Familiar Variation. Both are thus typical 
Caesareans. 

“Two explanations of the problem, not mutually exclusive, can be 
offered. The above divergences are due, either to later and irregular 
correction, or to varying textual influences. Inter-Familiar Variation 
would seem to demand the latter, thus denying the Caesarean unity, 
while the Caesarean ‘self-consciousness’ observed in agreement with the 
Latins and the lack of continuity in grouping observed in cases of Inter- 
Familiar Variation favour the former. 

“‘A final suggestion is made that the Caesarean unity is one of influences 
rather than origin, and that the Caesarean text, in a measure at least, 
is really a Textual Process.” 


Meanwhile, the Caesarean group was assigned not a few 
additional members. Just before Canon Streeter’s tragic death 
in an airplane accident in the Alps he wrote a brief study for 
Lake’s Festschrift (Quantulacumque. London, 1937) in which he 
expressed his belief that most, if not all, of the minuscules which 
von Soden assigned to his J text are really Caesarean. These 
manuscripts, it is true, have a much larger Byzantine element 
than do the authorities on which Lake based his reconstruction. 
But, “‘the value of these ‘weak’ supporters to the ‘Caesarean’ 
text, including fam 1424, is that they appear occasionally to 
preserve a ‘Caesarean’ reading which has been revised out of 
the more important authorities for that text.... That some of 
the readings in the inferior authorities are authentically ‘Caesar- 
ean’ is shown by the fact that they appear in quotations by 
Origen and Eusebius.’’*s 


8s “Codices 157, 1071 and the Caesarean Text’’ (Quantulacumque, ed. R. P. 
Casey, et. al., p. 150). 
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The most recent investigator of the affinities of P*s with the 
Caesarean text, C. C. Tarelli, strikes out in a different direction.” 
Tarelli alleges that Kenyon’s analysis of P* is vitiated by two 
errors of methodology. In the first place, Kenyon has unfairly 
cited, claims Tarelli, agreements of P* with members of the 
Caesarean group even when they agree with Byzantine text. 
But in this regard it is no doubt Tarelli’s judgment and not 
Kenyon’s which is at fault. For if the Byzantine text (which, 
for most purposes, may be identified with the Textus Receptus) 
disagrees with, say, the Neutral and Western texts while agreeing 
with the Caesarean, the evidence of Ps in agreeing with the 
Caesarean text may quite fairly be presumed to be significant, 
and the agreement of the Textus Receptus may be explained on 
the hypothesis that the Textus Receptus, an eclectic text, has 
absorbed a Caesarean reading. 

The other charge of error in methodology which Tarelli levels 
against Kenyon is more serious. He points out that in Kenyon’s 
statistics ‘‘the 323 agreements [of P45] with the [Caesarean] group 
are obtained by adding together the agreements with its indi- 
vidual members, so that an agreement with W and 8 counts 
as two, an agreement with 9, fam. 1 and fam. 13 as three, and 
an agreement with all four as four agreements. The total number 
of agreements with the group is in fact more than twice as many 
as the total number of variants noted. This is an obvious over- 
sight, and the question of the Caesarean affinities of the papyrus 
evidence requires reconsideration. As, moreover, 28, 565, and 
700 are equally regarded as belonging to the family, their agree- 
ments should also be taken into account, and the agreements 
of the whole group and its various combinations should be 
properly weighed.’’87 

Nevertheless, even after making necessary adjustments in the 


% “'The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean Text” (JTS 40 [1939] 
46-55). 

87 Ibid., pp. 46f. Tarelli fails to mention, however, that Kenyon employs 
exactly the same procedure in evaluating the non-Caesarean, pre-Byzantine 
elements of P4s, This largely counter-balances the otherwise excessive weight 
which would be allowed the Caesarean witnesses by Kenyon’s method of 
counting variants. 
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evaluation of the textual affinities of P45, Tarelli confesses: “It 
must be frankly admitted that the papyrus falls very readily 
into Streeter’s pattern, at least so far as it has extremely few 
agreements with &, B, or A, and none at all with D, which are 
not supported by some members of the W 9 group. This does 
not mean, however, that the P45 text is identical with ‘the text 
which results from the purely objective process of deducting 
Byzantine readings from members of Family 9.’ The text re- 
sulting from that process in Prof. Lake’s tables (Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, 21 [1928] 216-246) is so uncertain that it is neces- 
sary in many cases to assume 2, 3, 4, and sometimes even 5 
possible family readings, and, as we have seen, there are only 
two non-Byzantine readings in P*s which do not find the family 
in conflict, nor are the opposing members of the family invariable 
in agreement with the Byzantine text.’’** Yet, “Ps has no 
Byzantine reading which is not supported by some members of 
the Caesarean group, and all but 14 of such readings are sup- 
ported by family 13, and all but 17 of these by W also.’’89 

After raising many important issues regarding the Caesarean 
text and asking not a few questions difficult to answer, Tarelli 
concludes that ‘‘what underlies P4 and its supporters is not a 
local text but rather such a text as von Soden imagined under 
, the name IHK, containing elements of all later texts ‘in their 
pregnant causes mixed’. No doubt actual mixture of different 
lines of transmission took place at all periods of the MS. tradition, 
but it is highly probable that the fundamental cause of the 
‘mixed’ texts of which P* is our earliest example is the fact that 
the original text itself was ‘mixed’ in this sense of combining 
elements found in all of its descendants.”’%° 


88 Tbid., p. 50. 

89 Tbid., p. 52. 

9° Ibid., p. 55. In two other articles dealing with P4s, Tarelli touches upon 
but does not deal explicitly with the problems of the Caesarean text; the 
articles are ‘‘The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Western and Byzantine 
Texts” (JTS 41 [1940] 253-260), and ‘‘Some Linguistic Aspects of the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels” (JTS 43 [1942] 19-25). 
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6. A New Orientation 


In 1933 Sir Frederic G. Kenyon published a papyrus of the 
Gospels which, like an acid, was to dissolve the unity of the 
elaborately constructed Caesarean text. At first sight the text 
of the papyrus seemed to confirm all that had been accomplished 
in the isolation of the several parts of this text. Both its editor 
and Streeter” hailed it as possessing strong affinities with the 
Caesarean group. But then gradually the realization began to 
dawn on scholars that if this papyrus, which its editor dates in 
the first half of the third century, agrees with the Caesarean text, 
then that text can scarcely be called any longer the Caesarean 
text. In other words, the text which had been localized at Cae- 
sarea in Palestine is discovered to antedate its introduction there; 
it must be traced to Egypt. 

It is interesting to observe the slowly shifting opinion. In 
1924 Streeter was confident that the Caesarean text was found 
by Origen when he moved from Alexandria to Caesarea in Pal- 
estine. But the investigations of Lake, Blake, and New cast 
doubt upon the certainty of this opinion, showing that perhaps 
Origen may have known it in Alexandria. They have, that is, 
no certain answer to give to the question they raise, ‘Was it 
found by Origen in Caesarea or brought thither by him? On 
that question we have no firm convictions.’ 

It was Pére Lagrange who spoke with more assurance in this 
matter. As early as 1929 (i. e. four years before the publication 
of P4s) he wrote, ‘The family [Caesarean] is not necessarily the 
type of a recension made at Caesarea. It is certainly not the 
work of Origen. . . . Its origin in Egypt appears to us to be more 
probable [than its origin in Caesarea]. Similar too was the 


% The Chester Beatty Papyrus I (London, 1933). 

2 Streeter’s concurrence is to be found in the preface to the fifth impression 
of his The Four Gospels, dated 1936. See also his enthusiastic remarks in 
HTR 28 (1935), 234, quoted in the text above, at note 76. 

93 HTR 21 (1928) 324. 

94 “Le groupe dit césaréen des manuscrits des Evangiles” (RB 38 [1929] 507). 
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tenor of Lagrange’s brief notice of the discovery of the Chester 
Beatty papyrus,® and in his subsequent article, ‘‘Les papyrus 
Chester Beatty pour les Evangiles,”% he writes with great posi- 
tiveness: ‘‘Nothing prevents the recognizing in this type [of 
text] a product of Alexandrian criticism, as we have suggested 
earlier.” These same conclusions were likewise embodied by 
Lagrange in his excellent treatise on textual criticism.%” 


There were, of course, other estimates of the significance of 
P4s, Leo Vaganay, believing that the Western text was the cur- 
rent primitive text, regards P*5 as a witness to this primitive 
text which appears in much the same form in Alexandria as 
well as in Caesarea prior to the time when revisors began method- 
ically to work upon it.%* He proposes, furthermore, another 
term for the group ordinarily designated ‘‘Caesarean.’’ Since 
he thinks that the textual characteristics of the several members 
of the group (he does not include P4s in the group) are due to 
the recension of Pamphilus of Palestine, who, indeed, may have 
worked upon Origen’s Palestinian text, he would call the text 
the Palestinian or Pamphilus Recension.% 


But none of these generalized statements can be compared 
with a methodical and painstaking study which has apparently 
been generally overlooked but which certainly deserves to be 
better known. In 1935 Teéfilo Ayuso, professor in the Roman 
Catholic Seminary at Segovia (Spain), published an article whose 
title indicates the trend in criticism, “Texto cesariense o pre- 
cesariense?’’?°° He comes to the following conclusions: (1) At 


95 RB 41 (1932) 453 f. 

% RB 43 (1934) 23. 

97 Critique textuelle, II, 166, ‘‘There is no reason to say that the Caesarean 
text is Caesarean in origin.” 

8 Initiation a la critique textuelle néotestamentaire (Paris, 1934), p. 101 

(Eng. trans. [London, 1937], p. 119). See too, P. L. Hedley, CQR 118 (1934) 
224, note 35. 

99 Op. cit., pp. 86 f. (Eng. trans., pp. 114 f.). 

100 B 16 (1935) 369-415; the subtitle is “‘su realidad y su trascendencia en 
la critica textual del Nuevo Testamento.” In his footnotes Ayuso mentions 
that he had previously contributed an article entitled ‘‘El ‘Texto cesariense’ 
del papiro de Chester Beatty en el Evangelio de San Marco” to Estudios 
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Caesarea Origen and Eusebius used a “Caesarean” text. 
(2) This text did not originate at Caesarea but was carried there 
from Egypt. It did not, however, come from Alexandria, where 
a Neutral text was in use. (3) It originated in a locality off the 
beaten track so far as scholarship was concerned; it came from 
the region of Gizeh and the Fayyum. Evidence for localizing it 
here is to be found in W, which Charles L. Freer bought of an 
Arab dealer in Gizeh in 1906; in P37, Berlin P. 13416, and espe- 
cially P45, all of which came from the Fayyum, or nearby, and 
which exhibit a ‘‘Caesarean” type of text. 


Furthermore, on the basis of elaborate analyses of variant 
readings, Ayuso divides the ‘‘Caesarean” group into two parts: 
Ps, W, fam 1, 28, and fam 13, calling this group primitive and 
_pre-Caesarean; and 9, 565, 700, Origen, Eusebius, Sinaitic Syriac, 
Old Georgian, and Old Armenian, calling this group recensional 
and Caesarean proper. The former was localized in Fayyum- 
Gizeh and belongs to the ‘‘subgrupo occidental’; the latter was 
localized in Caesarea and represents the ‘‘subgrupo oriental.” 

The implications of this analysis are sufficiently startling, and 
at the conclusion of his article Ayuso says that he anticipates 
repercussions. Whether all his conclusions will stand remains 
to be seen, but certainly they must be given serious consideration 
by future textual critics of the New Testament. 


Slowly a few other investigators began to sense that a new 
phase had been reached, but these scholars were apparently 
unaware of Ayuso’s studies. One of Kirsopp Lake’s students, 
Norman Huffman, published part of his doctoral dissertation in 
which he suggests a pre-Caesarean stage of that text. He observes 
that ‘‘Caesarean readings are very frequently found also in 
other texts which are perhaps older than the Caesarean... . 
There may have been in Egypt in the second and third centuries 
a text, as yet unidentified, which was the ancestor of the old 
Syriac version, of the Caesarean text, and of the type of text 


Biblicos 6 (1934) 268-282. Although he canvassed most of the large libraries 
in this country, the present writer has been unable to discover either the 
periodical or anyone who had ever seen it. Any information will be gratefully 
received. 
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found in Pap.4s and W — in short, an ‘Egyptian text’ — ante- 
dating the earliest texts which we know.”?” 

In a tribute to the memory of Pére Lagrange, who died in 
1938, Kirsopp and Silva Lake find occasion to express their 
revised views regarding the Caesarean text.'? Without referring 
to Ayuso (and therefore, one can assume, with independent con- 
firmation of his studies) they express themselves in similar terms 
regarding the bipartite division of the Caesarean family. They 
recognize that with the acquisition of the evidence in P# the 
textual critic must separate 9, 565, and 700 (whose text accords 
closely with the citations in Origen and Eusebius) from W and 
fam 13 (with which P* is in close agreement). Obviously, too, 
the text of an Egyptian papyrus which antedates Origen’s hegira 
to Caesarea cannot be called Caesarean. This term, therefore, 
must be reserved for the text identified by the citations of Origen 
and Eusebius and for the text of 700. On the other hand, P*, 
W, and fam 13 may be regarded as witnesses of a text on which 
the ‘‘Caesarean” was to be established, and P** and W suggest 
that this more ancient text was Egyptian before it was Caesarean. 
It is from P* that something of the nature of this pre-Origenian, 
Egyptian text can be learned. Here the Lakes leave the matter 
to take it up again in the fascicle entitled Family 13 (The Ferrar 
Group).*°3 


In this study of one part of the Caesarean text the Lakes 
reconstruct the Marcan text of family 13 as a preliminary step 
in the reconstruction of the Caesarean text of Mark, a task 
which they contemplated since about 1924.’ In their discussion 
of the textual affinities of family 13 they acknowledge that 


101 “‘Suggestions from the Gospel of Mark for a New Textual Theory” JBL 
56 [1937] 356. 

102 ‘De Westcott et Hort au Pére Lagrange et au-dela” (RB 48 [1939] 497- 
505). A similarly orientated discussion by the same authors had appeared in 
Religion in Life, 5 (1936), 90-95. 

103 It may be mentioned here that more than once in her monograph on 
Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus, Mrs. Lake had thrown out remarks 
looking in this direction, though postponing a full discussion of the matter 
for a more suitable occasion (SD V (London, 1937], p. 4, note 5; p. 55; pp. 61 ff.) 

104 HTR 21 (1928) 210. 
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readings of W, family 1, family 13, and 28, must not be con- 
sidered (as both Streeter and they had done) to be witnesses 
of a bad Caesarean text. They are not Caesarean at all, but, 
as the discovery of P*s (with which they agree so closely) made 
plain, they represent ‘‘a pre-Origenian text which was revised 
into the true ‘Caesarean.’ ’’?°s 

By way of summary, it must be acknowledged that at present 
the Caesarean text is disintegrating. There still remain several 
families — such as family 1, family 13, the Armenian and Geor- 
gian versions — each of which exhibits certain characteristic 
features. But it is no longer possible to gather all these several 
families and individual manuscripts under one vinculum such 
as the Caesarean text. The evidence of P* clearly demonstrates 
that henceforth scholars must speak of a pre-Caesarean text 
as differentiated from the Caesarean text proper.*% Future in- 
vestigators must take into account two hitherto neglected studies, 
namely Ayuso’s very significant contribution to Biblica in 1935, 
in which he sets forth fully the compelling reasons for bifurcating 
the ‘‘Caesarean text,’ and Baikie’s M.Litt. dissertation in 1936, 
the implications of which suggest that the ‘Caesarean text’’ is 
really a textual process. 


7. Tasks and Problems 


Although no little time and energy have been expended in 
investigating the ‘Caesarean text,’’ many more tasks and anal- 
yses remain for future scholars. The following are some of the 
problems — not all of the same magnitude — which presented 


15 Family 13, p. 7. This statement represents no doubt the real opinion 
of the authors. The statement on p. ix (“Fam 13 is associated with 8, W, 
fam 1, 28, 565, 700 and the Georgian version, as a representative of the type 
of text used by Origen in Caesarea in Palestine’’) contradicts the one cited 
above, but presumably ought to be regarded as somehow in harmony with 
it. In a recent article the Lakes suggest that the type of text found in family 1 
be called either pre-Caesarean or Old Egyptian (‘‘The Scribe Ephraim,” in 
JBL 62 [1943] 267). 

106 When it is necessary to refer to both the pre-Caesarean text and the 
Caesarean text proper, the combination will hereafter be designated by en- 
closing the words Caesarean or Caesarean text in quotation marks. 
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themselves to the writer in the survey of the work already ac- 
complished. 

1. Manuscript 565, which agrees so frequently in Mark with 
@, ought to be collated carefully in the other Gospels as well. 
Its editor, J. Belsheim, thought it good to cite only the more 
weighty variants from the Textus Receptus in Matthew, Luke, 
and John.?°7 

2. The ‘“‘Caesarean text” of Mark has been investigated with 
some care in three sample chapters (chapters 1, 6, and 11). 
Similar investigations should be undertaken in the rest of the 
Gospel as well as in the other three Gospels.*** 

3. The textual affinities of the several sections of Greek Gospel 
lectionaries ought to be analyzed. The present writer discovered 
that the lessons from Luke appointed to read on Saturdays and 
Sundays are predominately pre-Caesarean in textual character.'°9 
Other sections of the lectionary system remain to be investigated 
in the light of the new orientation of the ‘Caesarean text’’- 
Forschung. 

4. Lake, Blake, and New report that the Palestinian Syriac 
version is ‘‘Caesarean”’ in its textual affinities, and think that 
it derived its ‘‘Caesarean” coloring from a Syriac version of 
which no trace remains. According to Pére Lagrange™® and 


107 See footnote 20 above. 

108 Tn looking farther afield one could wish with the author of a recent paper 
on textual criticism that someone would do for the Pauline corpus what 
Streeter did for the Gospels (though here perhaps some of the necessary mate- 
rials are lacking; there is no 9, no ante-Nicene Syriac version); see W. Arndt, 
“A Definite Need in the Field of New Testament Textual Criticism” (Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly 16 (March, 1945) 180-186). It would no doubt 
be profitable to investigate more completely the textual affinities of codex 
1739, a tenth century manuscript of the Acts and Pauline Epistles whose 
text is connected with Origen (Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts, 
edd. Kirsopp Lake and Silva New [Cambridge, 1932], pp. 141-219; cf. K. and 
S. Lake, JBL 62 [1943] 263 ff.) but is not “Caesarean” (so Lagrange, Critique 
textuelle, 11, 470). See also Heinrich Seesemann, ‘‘Die Bedeutung des Chester- 
Beatty Papyrus fiir die Textkritik der Paulusbriefe” (Theologische Blatter 16 
[1937] cols. 92-97). 

109 See his The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel 
Lectionary (Chicago, 1944), pp. 37-55 and 66 f. 

10 Critique textuelle, II, 167, note 4. 
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Pres. Colwell*™ this hypothetical Syriac version was postulated 
without adequate reason. The grounds for assuming such a 
Syriac intermediary between the “Caesarean” Greek text and 
the Palestinian Syriac version need to be reviewed. 

5. In a recent article on ‘‘Syriasms in the Washington Text 
of Mark,” C. S. C. Williams concludes that there is ‘“‘a strong 
streak of Syriac in the Caesarean texts and they and Sys are 
more closely affiliated than even the diagram in Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, 1928, 324 f. would suggest.’’ Detailed research 
in this field would certainly be fruitful. 

6. Since the publication of Streeter’s investigation in 1924, 
the Berlin Kirchenvater-Commission has edited several addi- 
tional volumes of Origen’s works. The Gospel quotations in 
these critically established texts should be investigated to de- 
termine whether they confirm, modify, or contradict the current 
opinion regarding Origen’s New Testament text." 

7. In Kirsopp Lake’s admirable handbook, The Text of the 
New Testament (6th ed.) — a book which must be described as 
multum in parvo — the hint is thrown out that the text of the 


Persian version may be ‘‘Caesarean” in character. This hint 
should be explored. 

These seven problems presuppose that the methods of textual 
criticism employed heretofore are valid. But certain other prob- 
lems clamor for attention concerning basic methodology. Embar- 
rassing questions rise; questions to which there are no satisfactory 


answers. 

8. The discovery of P*s revealed that what had been accounted 
as one text must, in fact, be divided into a pre-Caesarean text 
and a Caesarean text proper. Suppose P* had not been found; 


ut JR 17 (1937) p. 56. 

112 JTS 42 (1941) 177 f. 

3 Neither Streeter nor (it appears) anyone else has availed himself of 
the information conveniently presented by Ernest Hautsch, De quattuor evan- 
geliorum codicibus Origenianis (Diss., Géttingen, 1907). Although only four 
volumes of the Berlin corpus containing Origenian treatises had appeared 
before Hautsch wrote, he was able to exhibit a surprising array of Origenian 
readings from all four Gospels. See also Erwiz Preuschen, ‘‘Bibelcitate bei 
Origenes” (ZNW 4 [1903] 67-74). 
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scholars would no doubt have continued to combine diverse 
families which ought to be separated. Was there a fundamental 
flaw in the previous investigation which tolerated so erroneous 
a grouping? It may be, of course, that in the nature of the case 
scholars could not have been expected to make allowances for 
evidence only subsequently brought to light. But on the other 
hand one wonders why textual critics could not have distin- 
guished the presence of two groups of manuscripts even before 
the discovery of P*, as astronomers were able to predict the 
existence of another planet before they had a telescope powerful 
enough to see it. 


9. A glance at the critical apparatus in Kenyon’s edition of 
P4 reveals how very frequently fam 1 and fam 13 are opposed 
to each other. Why should this be so? In the same vein, when 
Origen and Eusebius differ, which is to be regarded as presenting 
the Caesarean text? Or, if as not infrequently is the case, Origen 
and Eusebius are on one side and the oriental versions (Armenian, 
Georgian, and Palestinian Syriac) are on the other, with the 
Greek manuscripts of the family divided between them, what 
explanation are we to give? The only answer Lake, Blake, and 
New can offer is the suggestion that the “Caesarean text’’ was 
never a definite single entity like the Vulgate or the Peshitta 
but is analogous to the European Latin. Is this a legitimate 
and helpful analogy or an evasion of a disturbing question? 


10. Is it licit to reconstruct the ancient “‘Caesarean text” 
from ofttimes late documents merely by pooling the non- 
Byzantine variants? Lake, Blake, and New, for instance, include 
in the ‘“‘Caesarean text’’ of Mark 1, 6, and 11, 168 variants from 
the Textus Receptus which are read by only one of eight ‘‘Cae- 
sarean’’ witnesses.™5 Is it reasonable to maintain that originally 
most or all of the witnesses had the ‘‘Caesarean”’ reading but 
that this common reading was supplanted by the Textus Re- 
ceptus in all but one “‘Caesarean’’ witness? In very many of 
these 168 instances the variant read by only one ‘‘Caesarean”’ 


4 HTR 21 (1928), 326. See also note 58 above. 
"5 That is, by one of these eight: 0, fam 1, fam 13, 28, 565, 700, W, out 
the Georgian. 
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witness is found also in Neutral or Western witnesses. Why 
should such readings not be called simply Neutral or Western? 
Moreover, the accepted method of determining the ‘Caesarean 
text” cannot but fail to discover all ‘‘Caesarean” readings, for 
certain “‘Caesarean”’ readings have undoubtedly passed into the 
Byzantine text and therefore.are not disclosed when “Caesarean’”’ 
manuscripts are collated against a Byzantine text. On the other 
hand, must it not be acknowledged that we have but Hobson’s 
choice in the matter; is any other more satisfactory method for 
determining the ‘Caesarean text’’ at our disposal? 

11. Is it possible to determine whether the “Caesarean text” 
is a correction of the Western text by the Neutral (as the Lakes," 
H. A. Sanders,"? and, with certain reservations, P. L.. Hedley™® 
believe), or a correction of the Neutral text by the Western 
(as Lagrange maintained”®), or an independent text, co-ordinate 
in value with the Western and Neutral texts (as Streeter™° and 
apparently Kenyon hold)? Obviously the answer given to 
this question will determine one’s attitude toward the usefulness 
of the ‘Caesarean text” in discovering the elusive text of the 
autographs. For, if the “Caesarean text” is a correction of the 
Western text by the Neutral, or a correction of the Neutral by 


6 The Text of the New Testament, 6th ed., p. 84; also “The Text of the 
Gospels’’ in Studies in Early Christianity, ed. S. J. Case (New York, 1928), 
pp. 30f. Yet compare their letter (with R. P. Blake) to The Times (London), 
Dec. 29, 1931, p. 13, just after Kenyon’s preliminary announcement of the 
discovery of the Chester Beatty papyri (ibid., Nov. 19, 1931), in which they 
pose the question of whether the Neutral text is not rather to be expiained 
as a revision of the ‘‘Caesarean,” (so too Miss Silva New in a note sent to 
JBL 51 [1932] 73f.). The present writer does not know, however, of any 
other publication of theirs in which this hypothesis, made before the text of 
P4s was published, is explored, confirmed, or rejected. 

17 HTR 26 (1933) 94. 

18 COR 118 (1934) 225. 

19 Critique textuelle II, 165. 

120. The Four Gospels, p. 106. 

1 Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1932. London, 1933), pp. 70f. 
and 85; ‘‘The Bible Text and Recent Discoveries,’’ University of Toronto 
Quarterly, 5 (1936), 315; The Text of the Greek Bible (London, 1937), pp. 
210 ff. 
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the Western, it may be disregarded as Hort as taught us to dis- 
regard the Syrian or Byzantine text. 

12. Finally — and to swing into a much wider orbit — is it 
possible to analyze the textual complexion of a given document 
by utilizing all variants, large and small? Is the principle, em- 
ployed with such persuasive force by Hort,’ that “Identity of 
reading implies identity of origin,” really applicable in analyzing 
the affinities of the ‘‘Caesarean text’’ on the basis of very minor 
variations from the Textus Receptus? 

On the one hand, if it is licit to employ all variants in deter- 
mining family consanguinity, the full possibilities of the method 
have been largely neglected. The proper method of determining 
the relation of a hitherto unknown manuscript to the Neutral, 
Western, ‘‘Caesarean,”’ and Byzantine families is not merely 
to count how many of its variants from the Textus Receptus 
(or from any given norm) agree with B, &, D, 0, W, etc. Such 
a procedure is indeed necessary and not uninstructive, but the 
only really satisfactory method is to reconstruct the text of 
each of the major families and to determine precisely what pro- 
portion of variants from the Textus Receptus in such a recon- 
structed text is also present in the manuscript to be analyzed. 
For obviously it is of slight value in determining family relation- 
ship to know only that in a certain area a given manuscript 
agrees with, say, B and & ten times in differing from Textus 
Receptus. If B and & should in addition differ from the Textus 
Receptus in ninety instances, the Neutral element in the given 
manuscript would be slight indeed. It is necessary, therefore, 
assuming that identity of reading implies identity of origin, to 
determine exactly what proportion of the total number of var- 
iants of each type of text (and/or of each manuscript) is present 
in the manuscript to be analyzed. 

But, on the other hand, is it really legitimate to utilize all 
variants, large and small, to determine the relation between 
manuscripts? Manifestly, a spectacular variant, such as the 
presence of the pericope de adultera after Luke 21 38 in all of the 


12 The New Testament in the Original Greek, Introduction and Appendix 
(2nd ed., London, 1896), p. 46, §58. 
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manuscripts of family 13, has real significance in disclosing the 
textual affinities of a given manuscript. But it seems to the 
present writer that the possibility of chance coincidence among 
manuscripts in agreeing in small variations (involving, inter alia, 
word order, common synonyms, the presence or absence of the 
article, the aorist for the imperfect or historical present) has 
not been sufficiently taken into account. Is the fact, for instance, 
that in Mark 6 55 manuscripts W and 565 agree in reading 671, 
whereas all other witnesses read 67ov, significant in tracing 
family relationship? Or again, does the fact that in Mark 6 27 
manuscripts 565 and 700 agree in reading &\X4, while all the 
other ‘“‘Caesarean”’ witnesses read xai with the Textus Receptus, 
prove that &\\@ was the original family reading (as Lake et al. 
suppose) ??3 Or did the scribes of 565 and 700 just happen inde- 
pendently to use &\\4 instead of xai? If one hundred people 
today were to transcribe independently from a common text, 
how often would they agree fortuitously in their errors? The 
point is that in many instances it is exceedingly difficult to 
decide with finality whether a given variant present in four or 


five manuscripts is significant or insignificant in determining 
genealogy. The conclusion one must draw is that many of the 
variants which are commonly utilized to show relationship among 
the members of the ‘‘Caesarean text” (or almost any other text) 
are not really capable of turning the scales in either direction. 


13 HTR 21 (1928) 230. 








THE SINGULAR PROBLEM OF THE 
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HE late James Hardy Ropes in his monograph, ‘‘The Singu- 
lar Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians,”’ pressed the 
thesis of Liitgert that since the Epistle quite obviously rebuked 
two essentially different perversions of the Gospel it must have 
been addressed to two distinct groups of hearers. On the one 
hand Judaizers were demanding circumcision, while on the 
other hand half-assimilated Gentile Christians were interpreting 
the liberty of the Christian man as freeing them from all moral 
obligations. Both needed correction and it was the purpose 
of the epistle to supply it. 

It has never been questioned, of course, that Galatians was 
directed against Judaizers. Until Liitgert and Ropes it had 
commonly been supposed that the blast against license was 
intended primarily as part of Paul’s defense against the Juda- 
izers. “You Judaizers,” he was understood to say, “simply add 
one more sin to your toll when you say my Gospel leads to 
license. It does nothing of the kind, for those who are under 
control of the Spirit cannot act licentiously. If they do so act, 
that proves that they were not really Christians in the first 
place.” 

The trouble with this interpretation, as Ropes points out, 
is that Paul’s words do not read like a defense against a hypo- 
thetical argument, but like a direct rebuke to some people who 
were badly in need of it. But in that case they were surely not 
the Judaizers, whose trouble was just that they made so much 
of the Law that there was no room left for freedom. 

Cogent as this argument is when so stated, almost no one 


has accepted it. It is referred to in respectful terms, but after 
491 
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this implicit acknowledgement of its strength it is generally 
ignored — nor is the reason far to seek. The trouble is that 
the Epistle gives not the slightest indication of being addressed 
to such a sharply divided audience. For nearly nineteen hundred 
years no one seems to have suspected this dual nature of the 
Galatians. Paul is not in the habit of pulling his punches, either 
by softening down what he means or leaving any doubt as to 
the object of his censures. Surely he would have made it clear’ 
that he was turning from one misunderstanding to its polar 
opposite. Yet for some singular reason he failed to envisage 
clearly the two groups and thus inevitably make plain the 
moment when he turned from one to the other. Why, after 
having finished off the Judaizers, did he not say at least, ‘And 
now as to you who are unsettling the brethren by perverting 
the teaching of our freedom in Christ Jesus, are you such fools 
as to suppose that the man who has the Spirit can indulge the 
lusts of the flesh?”” The conclusion is almost inescapable that 
the reason Paul did not distinguish clearly between the two 
groups was just because there was only one. 

Are we then forced back to the conclusion that somehow 
the whole epistle is an attack on the Judaizers and a defense 
against their accusations? Or is it possible that ‘‘Judaizers”’ 
and ‘‘spirituals’’ were actually the same people, so that Paul 
really addresses a single group because in fact there was but 
one, guilty of misunderstanding his message in two opposite 
ways? The purpose of this paper is to explore this possibility. 

The hypothesis which it is proposed to examine is this. Paul’s 
Galatian opponents were syncretists who sought in various 
ways, including the practice of certain rites (among them cir- 
cumcision) which had been derived from Judaism, a union with 
the deity. They believed that the way which they followed 
was one which had been practised and taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth whom they revered as a heavenly being come to 
earth to bring salvation to men. The leaders of this party were 
early converts to Christianity connected with Jerusalem, though 
hardly followers of Jesus in the flesh. It is a plausible conjecture 
that they had been adherents of Jewish mystery cults such as 
Goodenough describes. 
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These people had been attracted to Christianity. While they 
retained certain basic rites, to which they attached a symbolic, 
quasi-magical value they were not interested in the practice 
of the moral law and in being saved from the inability to keep 
it. They sought an experience of “illumination” which was 
itself salvation and they recognized no obligations except those 
which they believed led them to the desired experience. 

If this seems to be a strange and improbable sort of religion 
it needs to be remembered first that the situation in the early 
days of Christianity was much more fluid than the older histories 
recognized, as various recent studies have emphasized. Bauer’s 
Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzeret has shown that, if nothing else. 
Similarly Goodenough has shown that Judaism was much less 
rigid than used to be supposed. But beside these general con- 
siderations which make more plausible the existence of such 
a religion, do we not have direct testimony for it? The essential 
feature is the combination of some Jewish rites with laxity in 
morals. Is that not just the position of the Colossian “‘errorists?’’ 
If the combination could exist in Colossae it would be hard to 
maintain that it could not possibly exist in Galatia. As for the 
origin and motives of this combination the account given would 
appear to be as plausible as any, and (as will be shown) to have 
great advantages for the interpretation of a number of difficult 
passages in Galatians. 

But before proceeding to the consideration of details we 
must examine the interrelationships between the various parties. 
Instead of two — Paul versus the Jerusalem group — we have 
three: Paul, the Jerusalem group, and the syncretists; and Paul, 
instead of being opposed to Jerusalem is allied with it against 
the syncretists. In affirming such an alliance, improbable as 
it seems at first blush, we are after all but following the unan- 
imous testimony of our only sources — Paul’s own letters, and 
the second volume of the Auctor ad Theophilum. The impression 
that Paul considers himself opposed to the Jerusalem apostles 
has singularly little to support it. The only direct evidence 
of disagreement is the clash with Peter at Antioch, and this, 
as will appear, is not to be interpreted as a general opposition. 

In considering the relationship between Paul and the James- 
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Peter group there is one basic fact which hardly seems to have 
received sufficient consideration. Both recognized the activity 
of the Holy Spirit in the speaking with tongues and other ecstatic 
phenomena. Under those circumstances it is hard to see just 
what the two could do except recognize one another — and 
stand together against any third group which denied the validity 
of these performances, or at least considered them vulgar and 
of no real spiritual value. That there would be such detractors 
ought to be easily understood by us, for some of us take precisely 
this attitude with regard to contemporary manifestations of 
similar nature. After all, if James the Just learned that an un- 
circumcised Gentile, on being baptized in the name of Jesus, 
broke out into speaking with tongues, just as James himself, 
perhaps, or Peter did on occasion, what could he do except give 
him the right hand of fellowship? James might find it hard to 
understand how God could accept an unclean heathen, but 
what could he say in the face of this compelling testimony that 
God had actually done so? Paul and the Peter-James group 
were inevitably forced together. 

Nevertheless while this experience of the Spirit lined up Paul 
and the Jerusalem group on the same side, the fact remains 
that in many respects Paul’s own religion was closer to that of 
the syncretists than to the Jerusalemites. He, too, sought illumi- 
nation — beginning, I suspect, in his pre-Christian days in a 
Jewish mystery, though that is another story — and found it 
(according to Luke) on the Damascus road. He expected his 
religion to bring about some sort of union with the deity. This 
is, of course, a concept totally foreign to normative Judaism. 
As for rites, he certainly seems to have ascribed some sort of 
efficacy to two and it might be hard to see why the addition 
of a few more could not well be a means of further progress. 
As for morality, everyone admitted its necessity for of modo, 
and the fact that Paul taught it to new converts did not preclude 
the syncretists from supposing that he would — or should — 
recognize that further advancement dispensed from this require- 
ment. As for possession by the Spirit, Paul took it literally, 
his opponents figuratively, but neither quite understood what 
the other meant by the common terminology. In such a situa- 
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tion the possibilities for misunderstanding and conflict were 
enormous. 

This explosive situation had its natural outcome in Galatia. 
Paul evangelized it, the syncretists followed him, claiming that 
Paul had only introduced the Galatians to the preliminary 
stages of Christianity. They promised that by circumcision 
and perhaps other observances the converts would reach a 
higher stage of illumination and be raised above ordinary moral 
effort. Paul, they said, had failed to tell them this (although 
he had been instructed in these matters by leading syncretists 
in Jerusalem and really believed it) because he had bowed to 
the authority of a group of conservative Jewish apostles. The 
observances which the syncretists inculcated were divinely or- 
dained, communicated through Moses, according to promises 
made to the patriarch Abraham. The Mosaic Law of course 
also inculcated morality, but this was obviously intended for the 
ignorant masses. For those to whom it was given to understand, 
it was plain that the Mosaic Law could not be intended to be 
taken just as it stood. The rites were ridiculous except as the 
vehicles of a hidden power, and the striving to obey the precepts 
of morality was a dull and uninspiring task, worthless in com- 
parison with the mystic illumination to be obtained by the 
initiate. Paul had done them a service in introducing them 
to Christianity, but his weak-kneed submission to the Jewish 
group had kept him from bringing them to the full light. It is 
not strange that this seemed plausible to the Galatians, and 
that they were ready to turn from Paul. That they would have 
listened so readily to anything that was really sheer Judaism 
is hardly likely. 

The epistle is of course Paul’s answer to these charges. In 
outline his reply is this: The Gospel I preach was given me 
directly by God, not arrived at by a compromise with the Peter- 
James group as is alleged. They recognize my work. I recognize 
theirs, but I have never made any concessions whatever to them. 
As proof of my independence I need only point to the fact that 
when in Antioch Peter’s wavering position threatened to destroy 
the agreed boundaries between our spheres, I publicly rebuked 
him. 
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As for the Jewish Law, let it be understood once for all that 
Law and grace are mutually exclusive. You cannot justify the 
introduction of selected Jewish rites on the ground that they 
were commanded through Moses, for no observance has any 
efficacy. After all, you had the Spirit simply by faith. What 
more do you want? My opponents conceal, perhaps from them- 
selves, certainly from you, the true nature of the Mosaic injunc- 
tions. They are purely secondary, for a temporary purpose, 
to be accepted or rejected in tcto. As for Abraham, to whom 
the divine promises were made, and who realized them in himself, 
he was indeed circumcised, but not until after his vision. This 
came through faith, and it is through faith it must always come. 
It is now available to all through faith in Christ Jesus. 

Thus we are set free from the burden of the Law. This does 
not mean that Christians will flout the canons of ordinary 
morality. They cannot acquire the Spirit by obeying them, but 
if they have acquired the Spirit, the Spirit in them must direct 
those who have it according to its own nature. If a man acts 
immorally he simply does not have the Spirit. Those who do 
have the Spirit will show it in everything they do. If you are 
to have it, neither circumcision nor the lack of it are of any 
importance. All that counts is faith in Christ Jesus. 

The final test of any such hypothesis would be the construction 
of a detailed commentary in which each word and phrase is 
seen to find an explanation in terms of the general position. 
Here of course there is opportunity for only a rapid glance at a 
few passages. 

I. 110: ‘‘Well now, am I currying favor with men, or with God” 
("“Aptt yap avOpwrous reiOw fh Tov Oedv;). Paul has just in- 
voked a curse on anyone who preaches a different gospel and now 
asks whether that is the way a compromiser would talk. 

II. 1 16-24: Paul’s early contacts with Jerusalem. Surely the 
whole point of this recital, which he explicitly swears to be 
absolutely true, lies not in those whom he did see, but in those 
whom he did not see. After all, he saw Peter and James for two 
weeks. He cannot be claiming to have learned nothing from 
them. What he wishes to make clear is that he had no contacts 
whatever with the syncretists who were perhaps widely spread 
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in Judea. Paul saw none of them at all, consequently he cannot 
be claimed by them as a former adherent who has turned coat 
and allied himself with Peter and James. 


III. 2 1-10: The Conference at Jerusalem. 

a. The primary question here is “Who were the false brethren 
and what position did they take?’”’ On the hypothesis being 
examined they are the syncretists as a third party. This is after 
all the natural way of reading the incident, for mapeoaxrds 
certainly seems to imply that they were interlopers, even if 
stealth is not involved in mapevoépxouar and spying in xata- 
oxoTvéw. If so, then they are a third party over against Paul 
on the one hand and the Peter-James group on the other. 

Moreover, in referring to them as WevdadéAgor Paul is not 
just hurling epithets. But if he means anything he means to 
charge them with duplicity. The duplicity consisted from Paul’s 
point of view in the fact that they took the stand — as if they 
upheld the legalistic position — that Titus should be circum- 
cised, thinking perhaps to force Paul into their camp. Actually 
their real position was much less acceptable to legalists than 
Paul’s. Moreover, they were now exploiting the freedom granted 
to Paul in the opposite way. Paul dispenses with circumcision 
but practises morality. The false brethren practise circumcision 
but dispense with morality. 

b. 26: “It’s nothing to me what they were once” (émotot more 
fioav ovdév por Svagéper). This refers to ot doxodvres, “those 
in repute.’’ The syncretists claimed that these men were no- 
bodies, never instructed in the mysteries. Maybe so, says Paul, 
but now that they have the Spirit it makes no difference what 
they were once. God is no respecter of persons and is just as 
likely to pick the lowly as the wise. 

c. yvovTes THY xapw dobeiody por, i. e., seeing that Paul 
had the power to convey the spirit. : 


IV. The clash with Peter at Antioch. 

a. In general the purpose of the reference is to show that 
contrary to allegations of the syncretists, Paul is mot in subjection 
to the Peter-James party. When occasion required he did not 
hesitate to tell Peter publicly that he was wrong. 
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b. It is to be noted that the clash is over food-taboos, otherwise 
not mentioned in the epistle. 

c. There is nothing except conjecture to indicate any connec- 
tion between events in Antioch and those in Galatia. 

d. The motive for Peter’s action is stated to be, that he was 
goBobyevos tovs éx THs Tepitouys, of Aotol ‘Iovdaior 
ouvuTrexpiOncay ait. Why not take oi Iovéaloe and 7 
mepttoun in their normal sense and understand by them the 
regular Jewish community? Peter, by eating with Gentiles, 
was jeopardizing the position of the Jewish-Christian community 
and mission in Antioch. James sends agents to point out-the 
potential difficulties he is creating both in Antioch and Jerusalem. 
Peter sees the justice of this and withdraws from the independent 
Gentile group. Paul, looking at the injury done to the Gentile 
group, sharply rebukes Peter. In accusing Peter of ‘‘judaizing”’ 
Paul is attributing to Peter a motive which seems to him a fair 
inference from his conduct, but may have been far from Peter’s 
mind. The main point, however, is not the precise difference 
but that Paul has publicly demonstrated that he has not been 
dominated by Peter’s party. 

e. This interpretation makes Paul’s words to Peter end with 
2 14; 2 15 begins a new discussion — the question of the nature 
and validity of the Law. It must be admitted that this is a very 
abrupt transition. Nevertheless, while 2 15 could continue 2 14, 
by the time 2 21 is reached the discussion with Peter seems very 
remote on any hypothesis. But if so, then the only possible place 
for a break is after 2 14, harsh as it is. The difficulty, which is a 
real one, seems inherent in the letter, not created by the present 
hypothesis. 

V. 32: “I want you to tell me just this one thing: Did you 
get the Spirit from deeds enjoined by law, or from the report of 
faith?” (rodro povoy Bé\w pabety ay’ tuadv é Epywr vduouv 
TO Tvedua éNaBere H EE Axojs THs mioTews; cf. 5). Paul makes 
the experience of the Spirit the touchstone. Beyond this there 
is nothing else of importance. There are no higher stages to be 
reached. 

VI. 37: “Know ye then that those who have faith are the 
sons of Abraham” (ywwoxere Gpa Sri of &k rigrews, odToL 
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viol eiawv "ABpady). The contrast implied is not with the Jews 
claiming to be sons of Abraham, but with a pretended higher 
stage of a mystery. 


VII. 3 12: The Law cannot be accepted in principle, but must 
be performed in detail (6 6€ vduos obk éorw éx ricrews, 
GN’ 6 Tornoas abra (noera év abrots). This is not a caution 
that a ‘‘judaizer” ought to need. To a syncretist who accepts 
the Law in a general way, but picks and chooses among the 
provisions, the point is necessary. Paul is pressing home to those 
who have never really lived under the Law his contention that 
Law and grace are alternative ‘‘plans of salvation.”” You must 
choose either the one policy or the other. If you prefer the way 
of the Law, or observance, you have to take the whole 
thing. 

VIII. 3 19: What is the Law then? It is a supplement because 
of man’s transgressions. (Ti ody 6 vouos; Tov wapaBacewv 
xapw mpocérefy.) For practical purposes the way of faith 
followed by Abraham was closed to men, being beyond their 
attainment as Paul had found by experience. The coming of the 
Savior has changed that, of course, and now even the lowliest 
may live through faith in him. Meanwhile the Law served to 
preserve a semblance of order and submission to God. 

IX. 43: Ta orovxeta tod Kdopov. Whatever this means, 
the fact that the expression occurs elsewhere only in Colossians 
is not necessarily sheer coincidence if the hypothesis is correct 
that Paul’s opponents in Galatia are akin to the Colossian 
errorists. 


X. 49, 10: ‘‘Now knowing God, or rather, being known by 
God, how can you turn away again to the do0evj xal rrwxa 
atTov.xeta which you want to serve again as you did of old?” 

Paul surely sees here some sort of a return to paganism. Can 
we seriously think that he means that Judaism is really pagan- 
ism? 


XI. 4 21: “You who want to be subject to law....” This is 
Paul’s characterization. As frequently happens in such cases, 
it is improbable that his opponents would have conceded the 
justice of the description. 
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XII. 53: “Every man circumcised is under obligation to 
keep the whole law.” 

a. This implies that Paul’s opponents overlook that fact. 
This would be impossible for real Judaizers, but quite natural 
for the syncretists. 

b. This is introduced by waptipoua 6é raduv. It is at first 
sight hard to see what the force of the 7aXuv is. I cannot take it 
as referring to verse 2. The 6€ does not fit and the two verses 
do not say the same thing. ‘Christ is of no avail to the circum- 
cised, but as I said, every one circumcised”’ etc. Some manu- 
scripts, chiefly Western, omit ra\uv. But if my interpretation 
of the central section (that is, that Paul is arguing that the Law 
is a system in opposition to grace) is correct, then the radu 
points back to this argument and states the same conclusion in 
a slightly different way. 

XIII. 513: ‘Ypets yap ér’ éXevOepia éxAnOnre. This follows 
a discussion of circumcision and introduces the rebuke to the 
abuse of freedom. How can yap possibly indicate that a fresh 
group is now in mind? 


In conclusion a word may be said about two standing puzzles. 
First, assuming Galatians was written after the Council of Acts 
15 (so that this is the meeting described in Gal 2), as seems most 
natural, why did Paul not simply invoke the decision reached 
there and thus settle the whole thing? This is a valid but un- 
answerable question if his opponents were Judaizers, but if they 
were syncretists the situation is quite different. They did not 
question that a man could be a Christian without circumcision. 
They simply offered to make him a more spiritual one thereby. 
The agreement reached at Jerusalem was totally irrelevant. 

The second puzzle concerns the later circumcision of Timothy. 
How could Paul after his stand against Judaizers have circum- 
cised one of his chief assistants? But if Paul in Galatians was 
taking a stand against the syncretists, then conditions were 
different. His reasons for circumcising Timothy were not such 
as to involve any compromise with the position taken in Gala- 
tians against syncretism: his attitude on that never varied and 
is still generally accepted. 





NOTES ON GOODSPEED’S 
“PROBLEMS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
TRANSLATION”? 


MORTON SMITH 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROFESSOR Goodspeed first suggests a number of principles 
which should guide the translator and then proceeds to the 
discussion of particular problems. The chief principles are these: 
the translator should accurately express the author’s thought; 
he should do so in ‘‘English so natural and easy that the reader 
will forget he is reading a translation and be led on and on by 
the sheer ease of the English style;’’? words should be translated 
according to their contexts (stylistically as well as contentually, 
so as to produce not Greek but English sentences and para- 
graphs); and the peculiar manner of each writer should, “‘as 
far as possible, be reflected in the translator’s English.’ 

But these principles are sometimes mutually exclusive. The 
peculiar manner of each writer is to be imitated. Very well. 
But were the first readers of St. Paul ‘led on and on by the sheer 
ease’ of his Greek style? Or were the readers of the Apocalypse, 
or of the Gospels, ever allowed to forget that they were reading 
what were practically, if not actually, translations? Is not 
“Bible English” (to which Prof. Goodspeed is especially opposed) 
the best possible reproduction of what was, ab origine, Bible 
Greek? A snappy, up-to-date translation of The Gospel according 


t Edgar J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation, University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. The following paper is not intended as a review of 
the book, most of which is unexceptionable, but as an illustration of certain 
problems and principles of NT translation, anent a few of the book’s more 
doubtful passages. 

2 Op. cit., p. 2. 

3 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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to St. Luke would (possibly) be more readable than the Revised 
Version, but it would (certainly) be less accurate a representation 
of the author’s Greek style, and less likely to produce the effect 
which that style was intended to produce. 

Difficulties in the application of these principles form the 
cruces of most of the particular problems discussed. For instance, 
the notion that the author is to be imitated leads directly to the 
question: What about words which he transliterated? And this 
is the more difficult to answer since it is sometimes uncertain 
which words are transliterations. ‘Pax& and Mwpé in Mt 5 22, 
for instance, have usually been thought to be, the first a trans- 
literation of the Aramaic xp", the second the vocative singular 
of the common Greek word pwpds; but recently (as New Testa- 
ment scholarship goes — that is to say, within the past two 
hundred years)+ wwpé has been taken for a transliteration of the 
Hebrew 7», and now a word paxGv has turned up in the Zenon 
papyri.s Since paxa is also the spelling of the word in Matthew 
according to the Western: text, and since the Vaticanus is the 
only important early witness for the Eastern text at this place 
(A, C and the Beatty papyrus are wanting), Prof. Goodspeed 
is sure that the Western spelling is correct, and that the word in 
Mt is the same as the word in the papyrus (where it is also a term 
of abuse). As for its meaning: “‘ ‘Paxyas has long been known 
as a Greek word from Photius... and the Greek Inscriptions... 
meaning ‘a wooded ridge’.... Possibly this passed in some 
obscure fashion into a term of reproach, like our ‘roughneck; 
‘moss-back,’ etc.’’® To cap the improbability of this supposition, 
it is explained that the term is found only in Mt and in the 


4F, Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, Cambridge, 1899. 
p. 5, “The notion of wwpé being a Syriac or Hebrew word seems to be of 
recent and, probably, English origin, as it is not mentioned by Wolf, Schleus- 
ner, Kuinoel, De Wette &c. It is quoted in Bowyer’s Critical Conjectures, 
Lond. 1782, from a work of Sykes on the Connexion of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, p. 426.” 

sC. C. Edgar, A New Group of Zenon Papyri, Manchester, 1934. ‘Paxav 
is discussed by E. C. Colwell in JBL 53 (1934) 351-354, from whose article 
Prof. Goodspeed quotes the textual information I retail below. 

6 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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papyrus because (derived from such a source) it was “perhaps 
so vile that Greek literature has nowhere preserved it’? (but 
cf. ‘roughneck, moss-back, etc.’ — and the words Greek litera- 
ture has preserved in abundance). This argument is bolstered 
with the astonishing statement concerning paxa, that “No 
Aramaic word resembling it has been reported.’’? E. C. Colwell, 
who argued to the same purpose in his article in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature,’ admits the existence of xp’ but objects that 
sere should have been transliterated by efa, and that various 
scholars have tried to improve on the derivation.'® But no serious 
objection can be made to such minor variations when the rela- 
tionship between the two languages was such that the Tosephta 
could, in a single chapter, transliterate the word strata as NO70DK, 
NDOTD, NOID’N and N’YwWO'N." Nor, contrary to Colwell’s supposi- 
tion” is 8p’. an uncommon word. On the contrary, as Strack- 
Billerbeck correctly remarked,"3 it is rather frequently found. 
One of its most interesting occurrences is that cited by Marmor- 
stein from the Mekhilta:4 nyvso yaw. ox sryds Ja pyow ‘9 JON 
mnaw mx sam dp yaa noyd phia ys ypdy bape m 712 noxw 
mod Ins) jan bw ax by Anon Ins poSrwer -w 1b mov bod dwn 
by oyand mm wm jann by anos pene ar ant be apd bw asi by 
by) ypon by anod maw an ant bm ADs bw ams Sy ims uo Kdbv 
702) 702 now by ann yDDa nw Jana Apr > 7K 3AM. 

I have quoted the passage at length not only because it is in 
itself interesting as a parallel to Lk 16 1: (‘‘If, therefore, ye have 
not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
to your trust the true riches?’’), but also because it shows the 
use of xp’o in an Hebraic passage and so quietly answers the 


1 Ibid. 

8 Ob. cit., p. 21. 

9 See above, n. 5. 

10 He mentions (op. cit., p. 351) Torrey and Zahn, and might have added 
F. Schulthess, Zur Sprache der Evangelien, Anhang. ZNW 21, 242. 

1 Shabbath 10 (ed. Zuckermandel, 2 ed., Jerusalem, 1937). 

12 Op. cit., p. 354, n. 16. 

3 In Mt 5 22. 

™ In Ex 20 2, near the end (p. 67a in Friedmann’s ed.; 74a, bottom, in that 
of Weiss. The citation is in M’s article, Les Rabbins et les Evangiles, REJ 92, 
31 ff. 
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main objection to the interpretation of uwpé as 7719, an objection 
which Colwell’ derives from Field’s ‘“‘Notes on the Translation 
of the New Testament,’’” viz.: that “it would enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the only pure Hebrew word in the Greek Testa- 
ment”’ (while those which are taken from the LXX belong to a 
different class), ‘‘all other foreign words being indisputably Ara- 
maic, as raca....&c.’’ This notion of ‘pure’ Hebrew and 
“indisputable” Aramaic is the notion of a scholar who thinks 
in terms of dictionaries rather than languages which, particularly 
in cities full of illiterate people, intermingle in a fashion most 
distressing to philologists. Such purism in exegesis reaches the 
extreme of absurdity in Torrey’s suggestion’? that both paxa 
and pwpé were left untranslated because they were Hebrew and 
the translator, who was confident only in Aramaic, preferred to 
transliterate rather than ‘‘to commit himself as to their exact 
meaning.” The real reason that they were left untranslated is, 
of course, to be sought in the religious notions of the first century, 
rather than in the scholarly dodges of the twentieth. Early 
Christian tradition had attached awful penalty to the use of 
those words, and for minds accustomed to legal distinctions based 
on minute verbal exegesis it was natural to suppose that the 
penalties had been attached to the use of those particular words, 
not of their Greek equivalents. The law might be translated, 
but the particular objects it concerned, those two words, had to 
be left unchanged. The similar rabbinical attitude towards 
particular words has been well described by S. Lieberman:%® 
“The rule of the Palestinian Halacha was that all the ordinary 
uncertain formulas introduced with terms such as... ‘rxv o>ow? 
... Pew namn...-yxw bon etc. are not binding. A man is 
bound by an oath only when it contains the word 7yiaw or His 
name (or His attributes); an oath by any other holy object does 
not bind the man. An exception was made only for the word 
]29p.”” And therefore korban, and other words to which special 


8 Op. cit., p. 352. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

17C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels, N. Y., 1933, p. 291. 
18 Greek in Jewish Palestine, N. Y., 1942, p. 134. 
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significance had been attached, had to be left untranslated by 
the authors of the Gospels just as by Lieberman. 

The questions raised by these two words thus lead to the 
general rule that a translation which preserves the characteristics 
of the original can be accurate only insofar as its readers have 
also preserved the mental attitudes of those for whom the original 
was written. But it is necessary also that words should be under- 
stood in their textual as well as their social contexts. Several 
examples may be given to illustrate this point. 

One instance is Mt 23 5 where Jesus, in attacking the scribes 
and Pharisees as hypocrites, is made to say: ravra 6€ ta épya 
ai’ta&v mowtow mpos Td Oeabivar tots avOpwros’ mrarTi- 
vovot yap Ta guAakTnpia abtav Kai peyadbvover Ta Kpac- 
meda. Now here, as the context clearly shows, the emphasis is 
on the verbs tAarivover and peyadvvovet. Jesus is objecting, 
not to the fact that his opponents wear tephillin and sisoth, but 
to the fact that they make theirs bigger than ordinary so their 
obedience to the commandments will be noticed and their piety 
inferred. But this emphasis is altogether lost, and the meaning 
of the verse fundamentally altered when Prof. Goodspeed, after 
remarking that guAaxTnpov means ‘amulet,’"® proceeds to sub- 
stitute for the translation ‘they make broad their phylacteries’’, 
the paraphrase ‘‘they wear wide Scripture texts as charms.’’?° 

A similar case, but one in which the context necessary for 
understanding is the entire situation rather than the single verse, 
is that of xaipere in Mt 28 9. Prof. Goodspeed concludes his 
discussion of the word by saying, ‘In view of the instructive 
passage in Dio (69.18), and the testimony of the latest (Liddell- 
Scott-Jones) lexicon, I would translate: ‘Good morning!’ ’* As 


19 Op. cit., p. 36. 

20 This paraphrase would almost justify G. G. Fox’ note, The Matthean 
Misrepresentation of ‘Tephillin,’ in JNES 1, 373 ff. (otherwise quite unjus- 
tified) of which the chief virtue is that it calls attention to Olmstead’s remark 
that guAakrnpia probably translates msuw, of which the double meaning — 
‘tephillin’ and ‘charms’ — forced the translator to overemphasize what was 
originally a connotation. Prof. Goodspeed, repeating the process, doubly 
overdoes the overdone. 

Op. cit., p. 46. 
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a matter of fact, the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon translates Haztl, 
welcome, but that is incidental. The instructive passage of Dio 
and the even more instructive treatise of Lucian, Pro Lapsu, 
leave no doubt that xaipere was the regular morning salutation 
and as such corresponded to our ‘good morning.’ If the acquired 
meaning of such formulae, however, be that of the recognized 
social gesture, yet the ordinary etymological meaning of the 
words continues to be their secondary meaning, and at any time 
extraordinary circumstances may throw such emphasis on this 
secondary meaning as to make it dominant. So, for example, 
people ironically say ‘Good morning!’ when it rains for the 
nth day in succession. Now in the case of xaipere this secon- 
dary, etymological meaning was (and still is) so strong as con- 
stantly to intrude upon and frequently to supersede the primary, 
social one. That it was so about the time of Christ appears 
clearly from Lucian’s Pro Lapsu: He insists that the word is 
eUynpuov; he considers worthy of remark the fact that it is some- 
times used contrary to its (etymological) meaning (Td ‘your 
baxpa xalpev ypacar, TO unKkére gpovtiety Sndot); he says 
that Plato and Pythagoras objected to the wish as unimportant, 
and attempted to introduce other greetings of more philosophical 
significance, as ‘Do well!’ and ‘Be well!’ Finally he gives as the 
most famous example of its use, the cry which announced the 
victory at Marathon, xaipere, vux@yev. Now the resurrection 
may be thought to have seemed to the Evangelist a cause of 
rejoicing no less adequate than the victory at Marathon, and to 
translate the first words of the resurrected Christ by ‘Good 
morning!’’ would be no less false than to translate so the last 
words of Philippides.”? 

Such consideration of context leads naturally, by extension, to 
consideration of parallel passages either within the same Gospel 
or in different Gospels. It is, indeed, such consideration which 
leads Prof. Goodspeed to advocate the translation of 2d elas 
in Mt 26 25, 64, and 2b Aéyers in Mt 27 11 // Mk 152 // Lk 


22 When will some translator of the Akathistos Hymmnos render the refrain, 
xatpe, vougn avbugevute! as, “Good morning, unmarried wife!’’? 
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23 3 // Jn 18 37 as “Yes.’’*3 Of these passages, the first is Jesus’ 
reply to Judas’ question if it is he who shall be the traitor. The 
question and answer are found only in Mt. The second is Jesus’ 
answer to the High Priest’s question, if he be the Son of God. 
The D0 efzras of Mt is paralleled in Mk 14 62 by "Ey eiui, while 
the corresponding — though not exactly parallel — passage in 
Lk (22, 70) has duets Névyere Ste Eyw eiwt, which Prof. Good- 
speed translates ‘I am, as you say.” The last four passages 
give Jesus’ reply to Pilate’s question, if he be a king’s and are 
identical except for John’s addition, 67t Baowdebs eiul. Now, 
of these passages, the second group has determined the inter- 
pretation imposed on all by Christian commentators and exe- 
getes, of whom — understandably — none is inclined to the 
opinion that Jesus denied being the Son of God. But in this 
matter the convictions of the exegetes were probably similar to 
those of the Evangelists themselves. Consequently it may be 
taken as granted that these expressions are not clear-cut nega- 
tions. They may be so ambiguous as to admit of negative 
interpretation, and to leave the hearer guessing; but they must 
admit of positive interpretation also. Consequently they offered 
no great opposition to those dogmatic considerations which led 
most exegetes to treat them as affirmative. But in doing so they 
passed from dogmatic necessity to mere convenience, and there- 
fore we can no longer be sure that their explanation accords 
with the original meaning. The Evangelists may have intended 
to represent Jesus as having returned a strictly neutral answer, 
one which neither denied his own belief, nor yet asserted it. 
Here Prof. Goodspeed thinks the parallelism between Mt 26 64 
and Mk 14 62 determinant: ‘‘I began with Matthew’s use of 
2d elas as equivalent to Mark’s "Ey eiue. For it is just this 
that gives us the clue to the idiom and its meaning in the Gos- 
pels.’ But Goodspeed supposes that Mt did use it as equivalent 
to Mk’s expression — which is just the point in doubt. Now 


%3 Op. cit., pp. 64-8. 

4 Ob. cit., p. 66. 

2s In the Synoptics specifically ‘‘King of the Jews.” 
% Op. cit., p. 67. 
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"Ey eit is perfectly clear, definite, and unmistakeable. There- 
fore, since Mt changed it, the supposition is that he wanted a 
statement of some other sort. To insist that he had, himself, 
no doubt of Jesus’ divinity is beside the point; the question being 
not what Jesus was, but what he told the High Priest he was. 
The case of the answer to Pilate is exactly similar. For the 
Evangelists, of course, Jesus was a king. But when Pilate asks 
him if he is, they make him reply 2d Aéyevs. And here their 
motive is clear, for, as John goes out of his way to explain,?? 
“Everyone that maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar.” 
If, then, Jesus had openly claimed to be a king, in Pilate’s 
hearing, he would have been guilty of, and accordingly executed 
for, lése-majesté. But all the Gospels” are at pains to make clear 
that Pilate found Jesus innocent and had him executed only as a 
favor to the Jews. With the historical truth of this account we 
are not here concerned. The historical motive, which concerns 
us, is perfectly clear, for it was one of the principal fulfillments of 
prophecy, one of the main points of the apostolic preaching, that 
the Messiah should be cast out and effectively killed by his 
own people.» Xv éyes, therefore, in these passages, must be 
an ambiguous statement capable at least of being misunderstood 
by Pilate.3° Similarly these words in Jesus’ answer to Judas 
are ambiguous, for if Jesus had told Judas plainly that he knew 
he was about to betray him, the betrayal would presumably 
have stopped. Similarly in Jesus’ answer to the High Priest the 
phrase is ambiguous, for the object here is to protect Jesus from 
any appearance of blasphemy, and so to represent his opponents 
as putting him to death, without provocation, out of blind 


27 In 19 12. 

a8 Mt 27 23 #.; Mk 15 14; Lk 23 4, 22; Jn 18 38. 

29 Cf. Acts 3 13-18; 13 26-29 (!); Rom 9 ff., esp. 11 8-11. 

3° Prof. Goodspeed argues that Jn 1837 (20 Aéyers Ste Bacrdeds eit) 
means, “‘As you say, I am a king’’ because (p. 67) ‘‘Jesus has just been ex- 
plaining (to Pilate)... the character of his kingdom... (therefore)... He 
can hardly fail to admit that he is a king.”” Unfortunately, this overlooks not 
only John’s habitual use of non-sequitur, but also the immediate context of 
the passage, in which Pilate’s question (following Jesus’ remark about his 
kingdom) clearly means, ‘But are you actually — and not just figuratively — 
a king?’ And to this Jesus equivocates. See Jn 18 33-38. 
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malice. The fact that they rend their clothes and pronounce 
him guilty as soon as he speaks, proves nothing as to the content 
of his statement; it is simply the foregone verdict of what is 
represented as a mock trial. 

The meaning of the expressions being thus determined by 
their use in the Gospels, the parallels to them in classical and 
rabbinical literature may be treated briefly. Of course \éyers — 
as an answer to Aéyw 71; (!) — which Prof. Goodspeed cites from 
Sophocles,3! depends so much on the question as to be practically 
irrelevant here. The other classical parallels suggested by Wett- 
stein were long ago disposed of by Luecke,* who unfortunately 
pinned his faith on a story (found in Jer. Kil’ayim 9,4; Bab. 
Kethuboth 104a; and Qoheleth R. 9,10) itself no more than super- 
ficially similar. The nearest parallel therefore is found in a story 
in Tosephta Kelim B. K. 1,6.33 Here the word n7ox has generally 
been thought to be used as are 2d N€yers and Lv elas in the 
Gospels,3+ but its significance — and theirs — has been generally 
disputed. Abrahams remarks that it is “cited by two competent 
authorities (Dalman and Chwolson) who both regard it as 
practically decisive, but curiously enough in opposite senses’ 35— 
Dalman taking it as an affirmation, Chwolson as a denial. 
Abrahams himself thinks it a denial and Klausner, an affirma- 
tion. So far, then, it may testify for the ambiguity of the 
similar Greek expressions, but beyond this it is more apt to be 
explained by the Gospels than they by it. Fortunately, as was 
shown above, the expressions in them are sufficiently explained 


3* Oedipus Rex, 1475. 

32 Commentar ueber das Evangelium des Johannes, Bd. II, Bonn, 1843, p. 
741, n. 1. 

33 P. 569 of Zuckermandel’s ed. 

34 Prof. Goodspeed’s statement (p. 66, n. 1), that Chwolson denies the 
similarity of use, is mistaken. V. Chwolson’s Beitraege zur Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des Judentums, Leipzig, 1910 p. 55. Although understanding J’s 
words as a denial, C. supposes that He denied having claimed to be the Son of 
God, not having been. 

35 J. Abrahams, Siudies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, I1, Cambridge, 1924, 
p. 2. 

3 J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, tr. Danby, London, 1929, p. 346 & 
n. 48. 
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by their contexts. To preserve the Greek idiom in the English, 
translate, “‘So you say.” 

It will have been noticed that in these last two cases (2d 
déyets, etc., and xalpere) the translator’s problem was to 
preserve in English the ambiguity of the Greek, for it is only 
fair to the unlearned reader that the English text should present 
the same opportunities for misunderstanding as does the Greek. 
Only such a translation will enable the unlearned to appreciate 
the great wealth of traditional exegesis, to understand the 
development of that science, and above all to experience for 
themselves the intellectual confusion of the original authors. 
But such a translation is, of all sorts, that which scholars are 
most reluctant to produce. They have neat, analytical minds 
which, in dealing with texts, are forever imposing order and 
diminishing chaos, deciding what the author meant to say, and 
saying it for him: Fiat lux! Yet not only is the limited clarity 
they produce less valuable as literature and for religion (because 
less suggestive) than the indefinite obscurity of the original, but 
it is also false as a translation — it misrepresents an original the 
suggestive obscurity of which was characteristic. Thus, for 
example, when Luke writes that God “hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us’’37 and Prof. Goodspeed translates ‘‘a great 
champion of salvation”’ or ‘“‘a mighty Saviour’’s* the meaning of 
the original is not rendered accurately. No doubt Luke, if pinned 
down, would have conceded that what he ‘meant’ by the phrase 
was ‘a great champion,’ but he was not pinned down and he 
preferred, to the familiar Greek he might have written, a vague 
expression from the poetry of the Old Testament, quite as 
strange and ‘Biblical’ in the Greek of his day as ‘a horn of sal- 
vation’ is in the English of ours — and in all probability neither 
he nor his readers ever thought of reducing it to its prose ‘mean- 
ing.’ Its mystery was part of its true meaning from the begin- 
ning, and should be preserved by any careful translator. 

A more serious case is that of Jn 1 5: kal 76 gas év TH oxoria 
gaive, kal ) oxotia atrd ov karé\aBev. Prof. Goodspeed 


371, 69. 
38 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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objects to the standard translation, asking ‘‘In what sense could 
darkness be said to ‘understand’ light?’’3% He would translate, 
“The darkness has never put it out.’’4° But, in the first place, 
Johannine darkness is most often moral darkness,“ very similar 
to that personal darkness which is possessed of power or author- 
ity in Lk 22 53 and in Col 1 13 — the latter in a passage remark- 
able for ideas like John’s. As moral darkness, whether personal 
or only instanced in persons, this quality would be quite capable 
of not comprehending (though by definition incapable of put- 
ting out) ‘‘the light of men.’ In the second place, xara- 
A\apBavw has another meaning which might make sense here— 
that of seize, lay hold on, appropriate. One element of John’s 
complex comparison may have been the thought that as light 
is not appropriated by the darkness through which it passes, 
so the beings of darkness have no real hold on the life which 
passes through, but is not in, them.* Yet, in the third place, 
Prof. Goodspeed’s translation renders one of the possible mean- 
ings of the word. Now the careless translator would here be apt 
to suppose it his task to determine which one of these various 
meanings was intended by the author, and to render that one with 
unmistakeable, exclusive clarity. But the author’s intention 
can probably never be determined (and whatever his intention 
it led him to use a word with such ambiguities) and if his thought 
was verbal, as thought often is, he may have intended this word 
in all its several meanings at once. The real problem is therefore 
to get an English word which also has them all. “Put out’ is 
altogether too narrow and explicit. ‘“‘Comprehend” is better, 
suggesting at least two out of the three mentioned.’ As a possible 
improvement, I should suggest ‘‘master.”’ 


39 Op. cit., p. 93. 

4° Op. cit., p. 94. 

4 Jn 8 12; 12 35, 46; I Jn 15; 2 8-11. It is irrelevant for my purpose whether 
the Epistle is or is not by the author of the Gospel. I suppose only that the 
thought of the two works is very similar. : 

2jni4. 

4 Jn 6 53; 8 12; I Jn 3 15; 5 12. 

4 Burney’s supposition (The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 
1922, pp. 29-30) that xara\ayBdvw here mistranslates b:app is utterly 
gratuitous. 
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Just as words are to be translated as far as possible by their 
English equivalents, so are idioms. Prof. Goodspeed’s treatment 
of Jn 24 (ri €uol xal col, yivar; obtw her 7) Spa pov) is prin- 
cipally devoted to the problem presented by yivat. He objects 
that woman is too harsh and that lady in this country has 
become, as a term of address, a vulgarism; consequently he 
decides to omit the word.4s And then, with comparatively little 
comment, he translated the rest of the sentence, ‘‘Do not try 
to direct me. It is not yet time for me to act.’ Of these two 
ciauses the second, considering what @pa may mean in John,!? 
is obviously a drastic piece of exegesis which utterly loses the 
effect of the original text. The first is that, too, but in addition 
it raises an interesting problem concerning the relation of a 
Greek to an English idiom. As I understand it, the English 
idiom, ‘‘What have you (got) to do with him?’’ means “‘Why do 
you bother him?” The aggressor is put first, the victim second. 
Similarly, when speaking of the relations of persons to things, 
“What have you (got) to do with it?’”’ means “Why do you 
intrude in the matter?”’, whereas, ‘‘What has it (got) to do with 
you?”’ means, ‘“‘Why should it bother you?’’ Similarly, too, in 
Greek, when speaking of the relations of persons to things, we 
have ti coi kal eipnvy;* — ‘What have you (got) to do with 
peace? Why do you meddle in what concerns it?’’ Again, ti 
aiT@.... Kai eidwdors 39 — “What has he (got) to do with 
idols? Why does he meddle with them?” But when speaking 
of the relation of persons to persons, in Greek, the order seems 
to be reversed: The victim is put first, the aggressor second. 
Here the proof passage is Judg 11 12: ri éuol kal col Ste Hees 
mpods we ov ToAnujoal ye €v TH YH wou; This is consistent 
with the use throughout the Synoptics, where the idiom is found 
in five passages;s° in all of them demons are complaining that 
Jesus is come to distrub them, their complaint is always, ‘‘What 


45 Op. cit., pp. 98-100. 

# Op. cit., p. 101. 

47 Cf. Jn 7 30; 8 20; 12 23, 27; 171. 

48 LXX, 4 Kings 9, 18. 

49 LXX, Hos 14 9; cp. Herodotus 5, 33. 

soMk 124 // Lk 4%; Mk 57 // Lk 8 28 // Mt 8 20. 
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have you (got) to do with us? Why do you bother us?” and the 
form is always, ‘“‘What to us and to you?” Similarly, too, in the 
passage of John here in question, Jesus is asking his mother why 
she intrudes in his affairs, why she bothers him, and the form 
of his question is, ‘‘What to me and to you?” which, by analogy 
with the passages cited above, s/:ould be translated, ‘‘What have 
you to do with me?”’ The Revised Version, however, in all these 
New Testament passages, preserves in English the Greek order 
of the pronouns, and so exactly reverses the meaning of the sen- 
tences. In this it is followed by Liddell-Scott-Jones, the passage 
of which on the idiom* is accordingly confusing. The confusion 
of the translators, as reported by Prof. Goodspeed, is pitiable, 
being worse confounded by the fact that ‘“‘What have you to do 
with me?” seems so hostile as to be incompatible with the other 
stories in John. But it seems desirable to translate an idiom by 
an equivalent idiom. 

The problem of finding equivalent idioms is one which turns 
up again and again in the course of the book. Yet sometimes, 
once found, they are neglected. Thus in dealing with Lk 2 49 
(“I must be about my Father’s business’’) it is explained that 
év Tots Tov matpds pov means “at my Father’s,” but then, 
in the suggested translation, the pleonastic and awkward “house” 
is tacked on to the end of the phrase.53 Again in the case of 
Jn 715 it is remarked that “our own idiom, ‘knowing one’s 
letters,’ would be a good equivalent’ for ypaupata eidévat, 
but the translation proposed is ‘How is it that this man can 
read?’’ss These are, of course, tiny things, but such make up 
the book; and the neglect of idiom which they illustrate can lead 
to more suprising sentences. For instance, the translation of 
Jn 154: Mévere év éuol, xayw év byutv. This translation is 
based on three statements: ‘‘The Greek ellipsis of the verb 
cannot always be safely imitated in English. To seek to do so 
results in intolerable harshness.’’s* and ‘“‘The preposition must 


Ss S.v. tis B 8c. 

52 Op. cit., p. 100. 33 Op. cit., pp. 81-83. 
54 Op. cit., p. 103. 

SS Op. cit., p. 104. 

% Op. cit., p. 112. 
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mean ‘united to,’ as the figure of a vine and its branches shows.’’5? 
The intolerable harshness mentioned in the second of these 
propositions is thought to be exemplified in the rendering, 
“‘Abide in me, and I in you,” because the verb understood is not 
of the same form as that expressed — although this fact does not 
seen to have troubled Coverdale, Cranmer, nor the King James 
revisers, who had fairly good ears. The substitution of ‘united 
to’’ for ‘‘in’’ changes the meaning of the sentence and, if anything, 
increases its obscurity: there are even more ways of being 
“united’’ than there are of being contained. The final translation 
is ‘You must remain united to me, and I will remain united to 
you.”’s* It is not here my concern that this is graceful and 
translucent as a camel, but that it utterly fails to suggest the 
style of John, and ‘the style is the man.’ 


57 Op. cit., p. 113. 
58 Op. cit., p. 114. 





A TENTH CENTURY CRITICISM OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS (John 11) 
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N the previous two extracts' from Ya‘qib al-Qirqisani’s Book 
of Lights (Kitab al-Anwér) an attempt has been made to 
illustrate the vast amount of exceedingly interesting and in part 
otherwise unknown material relating to the history of Old Testa- 
ment exegesis, contained in that monumental work. The present 
third extract offers a specimen of al-Qirgisani’s New Testament 
criticism, which is no less worthy of attention. 

Since neither New Testament exegesis nor the history of 
Medieval Oriental philosophy come within the field of my studies, 
I must confine myself here to purely historical observations, in 
the hope that they might be of use to the Biblical scholar who 
is not conversant with the history and literature of the Karaite 
sect. It is not possible in the present embryonic state of Karaite 
studies to reconstruct a systematic and detailed picture of the 
history of early Karaism’s attitude towards the New Testament 
and Christianity — too few early Karaite documents have as 
yet been discovered and published, and too many are still hidden 
or are irretrievably lost. But a few hints, mostly culled from 
al-Qirqisani’s own encyclopedic work (the oldest detailed source 
accessible to us at present), are available, and throw at least 
some measure of light on what the founding fathers of the 
Karaite church knew, or thought they knew, about the New 
Testament and Christianity and its adherents. 

While the official Karaite story that their schism, with its 
cardinal earmark of disacknowledgment of the Post-Biblical 


t Journal of Biblical Literature 57 (1938) 411-420; 59 (1940) 159-168. 
Since the publication of these extracts, my edition of the Arabic text has 
appeared (New York, 1939-43, 5 volumes). 
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Rabbinic tradition, began in the second half of the 8th century 
after Christ with the secession of Anan from the Rabbinic Syna- 
gogue, is not historically true — Anan’s princely descent and 
learning merely furnished a rallying point for numerous dissident 
sects which were springing up for many years before his time 
and continued to spring up for years after his death — neverthe- 
less Karaism as a more or less unified anti-Rabbinic movement 
does seem to date from about the year 800. This fact seems to be 
in part responsible for the apparent absence in early Karaite 
literature of any serious imprint of the original conflict between 
Jewry on the one side and Judeo-Christianity and the later 
Christian Church on the other. Political circumstances, too, 
must have accounted for it to some extent, for the early Karaite 
patres ecclesiae were more or less thoroughly Arabicized (and 
Persianized as well, in the case of those who, like al-Qirqisani, 
lived in the Persian sections of the Muslim empire). They seem 
to have had but a hazy notion of the countries then under 
Christian rule — although they occasionally met Frankish Jew- 
ish pilgrims in Jerusalem — and had thought of Christianity 
and its adherents mainly as a fellow-minority, tolerated and more 
or less protected under Muslim law, but a downtrodden minority 
nevertheless. Al-Qirqisani’s inclusion of the life of Jesus and of 
a fairly detailed account of Christian dogmatics in his Book of 
Lights was caused clearly not by any desire to write a comparative 
survey of all faiths,? for the work is expressly stated to be nothing 
more than a treatise on Karaite canon law. To al-Qirqisani 
Christianity is only another Jewish sect, founded by Jesus who 
lived ‘in the reign of Caesar (Augustus), the king of Rome, to 
wit, at the time when the Second Temple was yet standing,” 


2 To be sure, al-Qirqisani devotes a chapter to the refutation of the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad (III.15; my edition, vol. 2, pp. 292-301), but this is 
the only portion of the work to deal with a non-Jewish faith, and the author 
himself explains that it forms part of his refutation of the doctrines of the 
Jewish schismatic Abi ‘Isa al-Isfahani, who acknowledged the apostolic 
inspiration of both Jesus and Muhammad (cf. III.16.7; vol. 2, p. 307). In 
fact, al-Qirqisani refers for greater detail to a separate work which he had 
written against Islam (vol. 2, p. 301, lines 4-7). This latter work has not been 
discovered. 
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and of whom it is known that “the Rabbinic Jews intrigued 
against him until they succeeded in putting him to death by 
crucifixion.”3 Of Jesus’ own teachings al-Qirqisani knows com- 
paratively little: ‘‘some people say that he claimed the gift of 
prophecy, while others deny it’s — the author himself does not 
undertake to decide which is true, but his personal preference 
is clearly with ‘“‘some Karaites [who] say that Jesus was a 
righteous man’ who followed the path of Zadok,’ Anan, and 
others.”? ‘‘He, like the Sadducees, forbade divorce.”* ‘He 
issued no (new) ordinances and imposed no (new) obligations, 
but said that religion consists solely of humility ... He did not 
prohibit any species of food, rather did he allow the consumption 
of all animals, from the gnat to the elephant.’’? These few scraps 
are all that a particularly well informed tenth century Karaite 
in Mesopotamia and Western Persia knew of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. Yet one would think that even a hasty perusal of a 
copy of the Gospels in Arabic (or Syriac) would have supplied 
al-Qirqisani with more information than this. We know that 
Jews in Muhammadan lands in that period had considerable 
difficulty in gaining access to copies of the Koran, because the 
Muslim ecclesiastical and secular authorities disapproved of 
having ‘unbelievers’ handle the Sacred Writ of the Prophet.** 
Was there a similar disinclination on the part of al-Qirqisani’s 
Christian neighbors to countenance the reading of the New 


3 Kitab al-Anwar, 1.2.9 (vol. 1, p. 12). 

4 Op. cit., 1.8.1 (vol. 1, p. 42). 

S Rajulan salitan — the exact equivalent of the Biblical PIS WX. 

6 The co-founder (with Boethus) of the Sadducee sect, with whom the 
Karaites consistently claimed a close kinship (although they resented being 
called their direct descendants); their high regard for Zadok is exemplified by 
al-Qirqisani’s statement that ‘‘Zadok was the first to expose [the wickedness 
of] the Rabbinic Jews, the first to deviate from them, and the first to discover 
part of the truth” (op. cét., 1.2.7 — vol. 1, p. 11). 

7 Op. cit., 1.8.1 (vol. 1, p. 43). 

8 Ibid. 

9 Op. cit., 1.8.2 (vol. 1, p. 43). 

10 For misquoted Koranic verses — owing to citation from memory and 
inability to consult the written text — in the Book of Lights, see the chapter 
dealing with Muhammad, III.15 (vol. 2, pp. 292-301). 
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Testament by outsiders? The available evidence is too scanty. 
The five New Testament passages" cited by al-Qirqisani are, to 
be sure, quoted fairly correctly and the genealogy of Jesus, too, 
is recounted in its proper order;” the author knew also that the 
four Gospels ‘‘tell . . . the history of Jesus from its beginning to 
its end, where he was born, who gave him birth, and (what was 
the order of) his descent.’’*3 Al-Qirqisani tells us, moreover, that 
he used to engage in friendly theological discussions with ‘‘a 
bishop™ who resided at ‘Ukbara,% named Yasii‘ Sekha, who 
was one of their (the Christians’) greatest bishops and scholars,”’!7 
and he goes on to testify that “I used to have a very high opin- 
ion® of (the quality of) his intellect, for I have never seen among 
the Christian scholars and devotees of (philosophical) speculation 
anyone less addicted to untruthfulness.’’'® It seems reasonable 
to assume that during these amicable discussions a codex of the 
Arabic (or Syriac) New Testament was consulted from time to 
time. Still, all this is too inconclusive to make certain that 
al-Qirqisani was able to conduct a systematic study of it. 

in maintaining this amicable intercourse with his Christian 


fellow-theologians, al-Qirqisani had good historical precedent 


™ Matthew 1 1 (quoted in one manuscript in the Syriac translation); 1 2 and 
517 (quoted twice, with considerable variations); Mark 2 23; and John 11 
(cf. op. cit., vol. 5, p. 041). 

12 Op. cit., 1.8.7 (vol. 1, p. 45-46). 

13 Ibid. (vol. 1, p. 45). 

4 Usquf =érioxomos. 

*s A town on the Tigris, about midway between Baghdad and Samarra; 
cf. Guy Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905, 
p. 50, and map II. The town was also the seat of a considerable Karaite com- 
munity and the birthplace (or residence) of two eminent Karaite divines, 
Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari and Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari. 

6 x55 — so written, in Hebrew letters, and so pointed, in the manuscript. 
Yasii‘ is the Arabic form of "Ingots, the Hebrew yw", 12”. 

17 Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 220, lines 8-9. 

8 Astarjih, literally, ‘regard it as having greater weight.” 

19 Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 220, lines 10-11. Even a stern Karaite divine is only 
human, however, and al-Qirqisdni cannot resist at this point the temptation 
to add a malicious dig at his Christian confréres: ‘‘Whereas the rest of them — 
lies are their entire capital” (al-buht rds malihim — rds médl is the regular 
Arabic commercial term for the principal, as distinguished from the accrued 
interest). 
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for it. A young and struggling religion — as Karaism was for a 
long time after its formal break with the Rabbinic Synagogue — 
seeks company and invites support from other opponents of the 
Mother Church.?? To be sure, here, too, our information is 
rather scant. Of Anan’s own attitude towards Christianity and 
Christians we know nothing; presumably al-Qirqisani would 
have mentioned any clear acknowledgment of the mission of 
Jesus if Anan had expressed it; on the other hand, he records no 
saying of Anan that would indicate any condemnation of it, 
although it is reasonable to suppose that an ascetic and rigoristic 
mind like Anan’s could have felt little sympathy with anyone 
who differed with him. But we know a little more in this respect 
about Anan’s predecessors and successors. Obadiah, an influ- 
ential and resolute schismatic and a forerunner of Anan, who 
lived in the first years of the 8th century at Ispahan in Persia, 
“‘acknowledged the prophetic mission of both Jesus son of Mary 
and the Master of the Muslims (Muhammad), and asserted that 
each one of the two was sent (by God) to his own people; he 
urged (his disciples) to read the Gospels” and the Koran and to 
study their commentaries, and he maintained that the religion 
of the Muslims and that of the Christians are as genuinely in- 
spired (by God) as that of the Jews.’’3 Al-Qirgisani, who was 
bitterly opposed to Obadiah and all his works, saw in this ac- 


20 The efforts of Muhammad and Luther, in the early stages of their careers, 
to gain the support of Jewry are perhaps the most outstanding examples of 
this fact. 

at At least nothing certain; cf. Jewish Quarterly Review New Series 3 (1912/13) 
243. 

2 Al-Injil=Evayyéuov, but perhaps used for the New Testament as a 
whole. 

23 Op. cit., 1.11.2 (vol. 1, p. 52, lines 8-11); the last sentence of the quotation 
has been here translated rather freely, as the Arabic is too idiomatic to be 
turned into good English. The later Arab theologian, Ibn Hazm (11th cen- 
tury), asserts further that Obadiah assumed the name Muhammad ibn ‘Isa 
(=Muhammad son of Jesus) and acknowledged the Immaculate Conception 
of Christ (cf. Jewish Quarterly Review New Series 3 (1912/13) 241-242; Muham- 
mad, too, acknowledged the Virgin Birth, according to al-Qirqisani, op. cit., 
vol. 2, p. 302, lines 2-3). Such embellishments by later writers of the original 
information contained in al-Qirqisdni’s authoritative work must always be 
viewed with distrust, pending better proof. 
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knowledgment the most mercenary motives of self-interest, but 
his explanation is naturally suspect, and Obadiah’s honorific 
surname, Abi ‘Isa (=‘‘Father of Jesus’’), if not assumed by 
him arbitrarily as a symbol of his mission, indicates that he 
named his son (or hoped to name him, when and if he were to 
have a son) after the Christian Savior. A century later, Benjamin 
al-Nahawandi (revered by the Karaites as next in rank to Anan), 
a fair-minded and tolerant soul, originated the theory that God 
himself created only a single angel, and that it was this angel 
who in his turn created everything else in the world. The purpose 
of this theory, which al-Qirgisani denounced and which gained 
no footing in Karaite theology, is patently to disassociate the 
Almighty from the anthropomorphic imputations contained in 
the Bible, but there can be little doubt that its source is the 
Philonic-Christian doctrine of the Creative Word. Of another 
eminent theologian, Daiid ibn Marwdn al-Raqqi, surnamed al- 
Mukammis (ca. 900), we are told that ‘“‘he professed originally 
the Jewish faith, then became converted to Christianity at 
Nisibis under the influence of a man named Nana,” a highly 
esteemed Christian physician and an accomplished philosopher; 
Daiid al-Mukammis acted as his disciple for many years and 
learned thoroughly the principles and mysteries of the Christian 
religion, as well as philosophy. But (later) he composed two 
works attacking the Christians, the which works are widely 
known; he also translated out of the books and commentaries of 
the Christians an exposition of the Book of Genesis, which he 
entitled The Book of Creation, and a commentary on the Book 
of Ecclesiastes.’’*s There is no positive contemporary evidence 
that Daiid al-Mukammis subscribed formally to the Karaite 
faith; later Karaite authors counted him (who was the earliest 
known Jewish thinker to adapt Graeco-Muslim philosophy to 
Jewish theological purposes) among their coreligionists,® yet 


% The Latin Nonnus. 

38 Op. cit., 1.8.5 (vol. 1, p. 44, lines 11-16). 

%6 Notably, the Karaite 15th century chronicler Ibn al-Hiti, Jewish Quarterly 
Review 9 (1897), 432, 436; Daiid al-Mukammis is mentioned by earlier Karaite 
authorities, too. 
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later Rabbinic writers of unswerving orthodoxy set their seal of 
approval upon him by quoting from his works — evidently 
they had no knowledge of any black marks upon his record. 
Still, al-Qirgisani’s testimony about a scholar who was his older 
contemporary and practically his neighbor cannot be set aside 
without documentary proof of a decisive nature, and one must 
also not lose sight of the fact that Karaism at that time (first 
half of the 10th century) was still in a very fluid state, and 
embraced an infinite variety of deviators from the orthodox 
Rabbinic path. Assuredly Daiid al-Mukammis was no Rabbinic 
fundamentalist, and certainly he was an outstanding repre- 
sentative of the religious liberalism (if this be the right word) 
prevailing in that period among a considerable group of eminent 
divines of all three faiths.27_ That there were other Karaites who 
revered Jesus as a “righteous man”, we have the testimony, 
quoted above, of al-Qirqisani himself — a testimony which was 
undoubtedly based on personal knowledge and the reliability 
of which is scarcely subject to doubt. 

But once these Karaite liberals passed from the person of 
Jesus and his own opposition to Jewish orthodoxy, to some of 
the main doctrines of official Christianity, such as the divine 
nature of the Son as a member of the Trinity and the eternity of 
the Logos, their reaction became one of uncompromising nega- 
tion, not so much on theological grounds, as on those of pure 
logic. Theologically, the problem presented no difficulty to them: 
Jesus himself was not responsible for these doctrines — “it was 


27 Cf. on Daiid al-Mukammis, I. Ginzburg’s paper in Zapiski Kollegii 
Vostokovedov (Memoirs of the Committee of Orientalists at the Asiatic Museum 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences) 5 (1930) 481-506, where the earlier 
literature is also given. Ginzburg, too, considers the Rabbinic use of Daiid’s 
works as proof of his orthodoxy. To reconcile this view with al-Qirqisani’s 
explicit statement, it has been proposed to translate his expression fanassara 
(“he became converted to Christianity”) ‘he came into intimate scholarly 
contact with Christians” — an interpretation which does grievous violence 
to the regular use and meaning of the Arabic word. On the contemporary 
“liberal’’ appreciation of all monotheistic religions as mere variant manifesta- 
tions of the same Divine Truth, see Friedlaender’s remarks in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review New Series 3 (1912/13) 235 ff. 
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Paul who invented and published the religion which the Chris- 
tians now profess, and it was he who invested Jesus with a divine 
nature.’’?® Again St. Paul and St. Peter issued new regulations 
of their own not found in the Gospels, and more was added to 
that by the members of the Nicean council.?? In other words, as 
the Karaites saw it, the later Christians fell into the same error 
as did the Rabbinic Jews, who perverted the meaning of God’s 
Holy Writ by adding to it the willful and unauthorized modifi- 
cations and innovations contained in the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud. Well educated and liberal Christians, like the aforemen- 
tioned Nana and Yasii‘ Sekhad, knew this themselves — so 
presumably argued the Karaite divines — that is why they 
limited themselves to purely philosophical argumentation in 
their defence of these doctrines against Karaite questioning, 
for “in their view, logic is a basic tool for the derivation of the 
truth.”3° It was, therefore, up to their Karaite opponents to 
meet them on the same ground of pure logic, and the present 
extract from the Book of Lights is a good specimen of the result. 
There is little or no appeal in it to Scriptural authority, and the 
doctrine of the Logos is rejected because it is regarded as illogical, 
rather than heretical, and because its acceptance allegedly leads, 
by dialectical development, to conclusions which are contrary 
to reason. 

It is a pity that in this case the principle of audiatur et‘altera 
pars cannot be observed, at least at present, and that we are 
compelled to reconstruct the substance of the Christian divines’ 
arguments solely from al-Qirgisani’s quotations — a procedure 
notoriously short of historical reliability. That Christian works 
in refutation of Karaite polemics existed, seems to me highly 
probable; one can only hope that remnants of them will some 
day be restored to our all too scanty store of information on 
this whole highly important yet mostly obscure period. 


38 Op. cit., 1.8.2 (vol. 1, p. 43, lines 4-5). 

29 Op. cit., 1.8.5 (vol. 1, p. 44-45). 

3° Ob. cit., vol. 2, p. 187, lines 5-6; it was the view of al-Qirqisani, too, for 
that matter. 
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[DISCOURSE III] 
CHAPTER 3 


CONCERNING THEIR [THE CHRISTIANS’] DOCTRINE 
OF THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF THE WORD 


(I) ... this. What would be your opinion if one should say . . . [that] one 
who is not moving and is incapable (of movement) [is nevertheless potentially 
moving], and that one who is not walking and is incapable (of walking) is 
(nevertheless potentially) walking? Would there be any difference between 
him and you?3! This argument applies to all who assert that the Word of 
God is co-eternal with Him, such as Ibn Kilab2? and others. 

(II) Now suppose one who believes in the pre-existence of the Word should 
ask us thus: ‘Do you assert that God’s Writ, meaning the Law33 and the 
other books, is from God?’ To which our reply would be, yes. ‘Why,’ the 
questioner would continue, ‘do you claim this?’ Because, we would answer, 
it is written that this is the Law of God, and again in the account of the two 
Tablets (of the Law) [Ex 32 16], ‘‘And the Tablets were the handiwork of God, 
and the writing was the writing of God,” meaning that it was the handwriting 
of God, God being the writer, and the Law being the Writ which He had 
written for His creatures. The writer of the Writ is thus its maker and com- 
poser, for the Writ is something other than the writer, and being so, and 
having been made by no one else, it follows that it was created and made by 
the writer. ‘But surely,’ the questioner might go on, ‘you do not deny that 
the Writ might indeed be something other than God, and yet not have been 
made and created by Him.’ [This], we would reply, [is impossible], because 
the Writ must be either co-eternal with God, or not co-eternal with Him. 
If it be co-eternal with God, it would [ipso facto] be a god, since only God is 
pre-existent; and in that case there would be many gods, without number, 
inasmuch as the Word of God is too numerous to be computed, and all of it 
would then be pre-existent, for the Christians say that the Word and the 
[Holy] Ghost are pre-existent with God, which is their evidence that God is a 
Trinity; consequently he who asserts that a thousand times thousand things, 
and more, are co-eternal with God does thereby assert the existence of an 
[equally] incomputable number of gods. If, on the other hand, the Writ is 
not pre-existent with God, then it must necessarily be something incipient, 


3 The fragmentary condition of this paragraph makes the argument set 
forth in it somewhat obscure; it may possibly refer to a reasoning that since 
the Word was with God on certain known occasions, it must have been with 
Him in eternity. 

32 | have been unable to find any further information on this, apparently 
Christian, scholar. 

33 Tawra, i. e., the Torah, or the Pentateuch. 
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made, and created, in which case its maker, originator, and creator could be 
no one else but God, which proves that God created it. 

(III) Another proof [of it] is this: it is not permissible to say that God is 
Word, for whosoever says this commits blasphemy, for the Word is something 
other than He who utters it, and must therefore be His handiwork; and since 
what is God’s handiwork must have been created, originated, produced, and 
given rise by Him, it follows that God’s Word and His Writ, meaning the Law 
and other books, were indeed created, originated, and produced. Moreover, 
if God’s Word to Moses were pre-existent, then God must have never ceased 
speaking to Moses, and conversely Moses must never have ceased speaking 
to God. Since this is absurd, it is clear that God spoke to Moses after having 
not spoken to him; therefore, His Word to Moses must be incipient, inasmuch 
as it had come into existence after having been non-existent, and its inceptor 
was God, the Lord of both worlds.34 

(IV) Furthermore, the Word consists of letters and words following one 
another; this being so, the second letter must follow in the wake of the first 
one, and the second word in the wake of the first word [and so forth], for the 
Word can be understood only in its [logical] sequence, inasmuch as if only 
an [odd] letter from among its components were pronounced, its meaning 
would not be understood. Therefore, according to the opinion of these men, 
it would follow that [only] one letter of the Word is pre-existent, while the 
rest of the letters forming the remainder of the Word are incipient, inasmuch 
as this rest necessarily comes after this first letter. In other words, only an 
aleph or a beth’s would be pre-existent, while the rest of the lettering forming 
the remainder of the Word would be incipient, the which [demolishes] their 
[entire] view and inevitably (proves that] God’s Writ and Word are incipient. 
In fact, even this single letter cannot be pre-existent, for this reason: since 
each verse (of the Holy Writ) must be incipient, each aleph [contained in it] 
must also be incipient; and if each aleph is incipient, then each waw must be 
incipient, since the like of the incipient cannot be pre-existent.3 

(V) Another proof that God’s Word and Writ are incipient is the fact that 
they are heard by the [human] ear, are written by the [human] hand, and are 
read by the [human] tongue; such things must be incipient and not pre- 
existent, for if the pre-existent were capable of being heard by the ear, it would 


34 This world and the one after death. 

35 Variant: ydd. 

36 The wording here is awkward, and the text may be corrupt. The gist of 
the reasoning seems to me to be this: assuming that one letter is pre-existent, 
still all the remainder of the Holy Writ must be incipient. Since each verse 
is thus incipient, and there are many alephs in most verses, all these alephs 
must be incipient. If the supposedly pre-existent letter is also an aleph, it, 
too, must be really incipient, since it is in all respects, in form and sound, 
identical with the admittedly incipient alephs. The same applies to all the 
other letters of the alphabet. 
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have been capable (also) of being touched by the [human] hand. As for Ibn 
Kilab, he asserted that God’s Word cannot be heard; yet notwithstanding 
this, he claimed that God can be seen by [human] eyes. He was asked, why 
do you make this claim? ‘Because,’ said he, ‘[God’s] Word has no voice or 
letterss7 to it, and everything devoid of these cannot be heard.’ He was then 
asked, what proof do you have that God’s Word has no letters? If he were 
to reply, ‘Because I find that the word of [God’s] creatures is a conglomeration 
of letters; if God’s Word were also composed of letters, it would then be 
similar to the word of others than He; and if His Word were similar to the 
word of others than He, He, too, would be similar to others than He’3* — 
the answer would be, surely you do not deny that His Word, although com- 
posed of letters, yet is not similar to the word of others than He; just as you 
say that His Word forms a certain attribute of His, yet is not similar to an 
attribute of others than He—there is no difference [between these two 
assertions]. One might say to him further, If you say that God’s Word can 
neither be heard nor be composed of letters, inasmuch as it does not resemble 
the word of others than He, surely you cannot then deny that He cannot be 
seen by [human] eyes, since He is neither a substance nor an accident. If 
you think it possible, nevertheless, that He should be seen, even though He 
is neither a substance nor an accident, then likewise it should be (possible) 
for His Word to be heard by [human] ears, even though it does not resemble 
the word of others than He. 

(VI) Another proof that God’s Writ and Word, meaning the Law and 
similar books, are incipient and created, is the fact that if one were to say, 
There is no god but the Law, he would be asserting thereby that the Law is 
a god and a creator, even as if he were to say, There is no god but So-and-So, 
he would be suggesting that this certain person is a god and a creator. The 
blasphemy of anyone saying this latter thing being self-evident, it is equally 
evident that he is a blasphemer who takes the Law for a god. Since, then, the 
Law is not a god, and since all things other than the (one and only) God are 
incipient and created, it is clear that the Law, too, is incipient and created. 

(VII) If one of them were now to ask us thus, ‘Tell us about the verse 
[Ex. 20 2] “I am the Lord thy God,” — are the words ‘‘the Lord thy God’”’ 
created?’ — we would answer, if you mean by “I am the Lord thy God” 
[the conception] that the Creator, who is [our] Lord, is God, Heaven forbid 
that [we should contradict you and say that] He was created, rather [do we 
believe that] He is pre-existent, eternal, and never-ceasing. What is created, 
in our judgment, is His statement [‘‘I am the Lord thy God’’] and His name 
[‘‘God”], composed as they are of a number of letters which are heard by 
{human] ears and are pronounced by [human] tongues. When we say Lord 
God we mean the Creator’s essence, but these two words [in themselves] are 
words that are heard and are [therefore] incipient and created. In short, what 


37 I. e., sounds as represented by letters. 
38 Which is anthropomorphism, and in Karaite eyes, sheer blasphemy. 
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they assert is [in effect] nothing else than that the name is identical with that 
which it designates, [the which is absurd]. 

(VIII) Another refutation of their belief is contained in the fact that when 
we say, ‘fire,’ what issues from our mouths is the name of fire, and not fire 
itself. Likewise, when we say, ‘heaven and earth and the whole universe,’ 
we do not produce all these out of our mouths, rather do we utter their names, 
and not that which these names designate. In fact, their assertion that the 
name is identical with that which it designates, would force them to relinquish 
their own doctrine, since the Law contains the names of the heavens, of the 
earth, of asses, swine, men, and other things. If the names of these things are 
identical with the things themselves, and are neither incipient nor created, 
then, according to their view, the heavens, the earth, and the rest of the things 
enumerated above are neither incipient nor created. If they should retort 
that the heavens, the earth, and the rest, as mentioned above, are created, 
while their names in God’s Writ are not, that would contradict their own doc- 
trine that the names are identical with the things themselves. Therefore, if 
the names of these things are other than the things themselves, then God’s 
names, too, are other than He. If they should say that while the names of 
these things are other than the things themselves, God’s names are not other 
than He, their view could be shown to be false from more than one aspect: 
first, we have [full] knowledge of God, but not of all His names in such lan- 
guages as we do not know, and those [names] that we do know are surely other 
than those we do not know.39 Secondly, when we say, Lord God, these words 
are God’s names made by us, and [this] our handiwork is therefore other than 
our Lord and Creator; so that whoever denies that God’s names are the handi- 
work of His servants must necessarily also deny that any human being has 
ever uttered the name of God,‘ [which is absurd]. 

(IX) If one [of them] should ask, ‘Since the Law is God’s Word, how can 
that which is from God be incipient and created?’ — the answer would run 
thus: [the concept of] a thing from a[nother] thing has several variations. One 
of them is a part of a whole — as we would say [for example], ‘the hand is 
from the man,’ meaning that it is a part of him; this [variety of the concept] 
cannot be applied to God, since He is not subject to partition and division. 
Another variation is [exemplified by] the expression, ‘the fruit is from the 
tree,’ meaning that it grew out of it; this, too, is inapplicable to God, since 
He is not subject to happenings and attributes applicable to [earthly] bodies. 
Another [variation] is [represented by] the saying, ‘the ointment is from the 
sesame-seed,’ or ‘the oil is from the olive,’ meaning that it had been expressed 
and obtained from it; again, God is exalted [far] above such an attribute. 
We say, further, ‘justice is from the just,’ or ‘action is from the agent,’ or 
‘truth is from the truthful,’ meaning that he has produced it and given it 


39 Therefore, both groups could not possibly be identical with God himself — 
one group must be other than God. 

4° Since all known names of God are man-made words and parts of man-made 
languages. 
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inception. When we say, therefore, that the Word is from God we mean that 
He has made it and caused it to be. All who profess a religion are agreed in 
this respect, since the Fatalists* assert that evil and unbelief [too] come from 
God, in the sense that He created them and caused them to happen; while 
those who believe in the supremacy of justice? say that [only] good is from 
God,‘43 in the same sense. The reader of this chapter should not feel annoyed, 
even if [he should feel that] it has grown somewhat [too] long for him, since 
the matter (discussed here) has ramifications which require thorough investi- 
gation. 

(X) If one [of them} should ask, ‘If God has uttered speech and has spoken 
to Moses, did He speak [to him] with tongue and lips? If you answer in the 
affirmative, you assign to Him the attributes of [earthly] bodies. If you deny 
it, you run counter to the [general] conception of the nature of speech’44 — 
our reply would be as follows: He who speaks with tongue and lips‘ cannot 
speak [different words] to two persons at the same time, whereas our Lord is 
able to address a great multitude of people with different words at one and 
the same moment, and what He says to one person does not prevent Him 
from saying something else to another person [at the same time]. In like 
manner, an earthly agent cannot perform many actions in different places at 
the same time, nor can he write [one thing] at the same time as he erases 
[another thing], nor destroy [one thing] while he is creating [another]. Yet 
God governs the heavens at the same time as He rules that which is underneath 
the earth; He creates the fruit [of the tree] at the same time as He gives form 
to the [animal] embryo, and puts one to death while He gives life to another; 
He performs actions without [the help of] organs, or movements, or imple- 
ments; He knows no fatigue, or exhaustion, or interruption, or diversion, 
while [all] other than He cannot act without movement, interruption, fatigue, 
and exhaustion. So also does the Word issue from Him without His speaking 
with tongue and lips and undergoing exertion and movement, even though 
others than He cannot speak in this manner; likewise He sees things without 
using the sense of sight, and perceives things without proof or knowledge 
entering His mind, even though others than He cannot see except through 
the sense of sight or know except by way of knowledge entering their minds. 
Likewise, others than God can see only what is in front of them and not what 


4* Mujabbira, those who believe in jabr =“‘compulsion,”’ i. e., that men’s 
actions are entirely determined by God’s immutable decree, and are not sub- 
ject to men’s own will and choice; in other words, that men’s deeds, both good 
and evil, are the work of God, ordained by His inscrutable wisdom. 

4 And men’s free choice of action. 

43 While any evil coming from God is invariably a well-deserved punish- 
ment for men’s wickedness, and is therefore really an expression of justice, 
which is good and not evil. 

4 As the result of the use of the vocal organs in man. 

4s I. e., man. 

# Literally, ‘‘heart” (gab). 
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is behind them, nor can they see through an obstruction, while God is able to 
do all these things. In this same manner, others than God can speak only 
with the tongue, the lips, and the [other vocal] organs and cords‘? and [only 
by making certain] motions; they cannot produce the 4-sound except from the 
throat, nor the sh-sound except from the edge of the mouth, nor the m-sound 
except from the lips; nor can they combine two sounds [into one], or speak 
different words to two persons at the same time, yet our Lord is able to do all 
this at the same time. Furthermore, we say that God produces the Word in 
others, and not in Himself; the same is true of all His actions; we, on the other 
hand, are the seat of our own actions, whereas God is not, inasmuch as He is 
the [eternal] Creator and cannot be described with the attributes of those who 
are incipient. 

(XI) If one [of them] should ask, ‘But do you not believe that God addressed 
Moses from the thornbush?’ — we would answer, indeed we do, in the sense 
that He created Word and placed it in the bush; God was the speaker, al- 
though the Word was located in the bush, just as in the case of the Ten 
Commandments, the verses were God’s Word, although they were located 
upon the two Tablets; the Word was God’s, and not the thornbush’s or the 
Tablets’, even though it was placed in the bush and upon the Tablets. If 
he should retort, ‘‘But it was the thornbush who said, ‘I am God’ ’’ — we 
would reply, ‘‘Nay, God was the speaker of this, in the sense that He produced 
the Word within the bush by means of His omnipotence, not that He himself 
took up position in the bush, even as He creates man within the belly of his 
mother without His setting foot in it himself, as Job expressed it [31 15], ‘Did 
not He that made me in the womb make him?’ ” 

(XII) One of them asked the following question: ‘Since you assert that the 
Word from God does take position within a thing, yet that thing does not 
thereby become the speaker, is it not possible also for this thing to be the 
seat of movement, color, or composition, without it becoming moving, colored, 
or composed?’ Our answer is this: The difference between these two is that 
the function of the speaker towards his speech consists in his making it, willing 
it, being capable of it, and intending it. Now since the thornbush within 
which the Word had taken place was neither intending, nor willing, nor 
making [the Word], it did not speak the Word which took up position within 
it, rather it was God, He who made the Word, who was the speaker of the 
essence’ of the Word which took place within the thornbush. 

(XIII) Another thing [in this connection] is this: While the thornbush is 
affected by movement, color, and composition, it cannot speak in the sense 
of uttering words, nor can it address [anyone] in the sense of saying [something 
to someone], and having [something] said to it [in reply]. Do you not see that 
if someone should address words to it, it could not utter words in reply just 
because someone addressed it? Yet if a mover should give it movement, or 


47 Literally, ‘‘uvulae”’ (Jahawdé). 
4 Literally, ‘‘soul” (nafs). 
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if a wielder of color should color it, or a tree-surgeon join one part of it to 
another, all this would be [perfectly] possible, so that it is clear that the 
thornbush would become moving by virtue of the movement which was applied 
to it. On the other hand, it was someone other than the bush who made and 
spoke the Word which took place within it, just as the writing which someone 
might inscribe upon it would not make it the writer, even though the writing 
had taken its position upon it; nor does the Word which had taken place 
within it make it the speaker, because writing and speaking imply action, and 
a bush is incapable of action. 

(XIV) If one [of them] should say: ‘Since you assert that God does give 
rise to Word in others than He, yet remains thereby the speaker, why could 
He not give rise to movement, or color, or death in others, yet remain thereby 
the one moving, being colored, or dying?’ — we would answer: this query 
affects you, rather than us, for a thing is not dying in the sense of making 
death, or moving and being colored in the sense of manufacturing color and 
movement. If dying were making death, or being colored making color, then 
[conversely] that which is incapable of manufacturing movement, color, or 
death would be incapable of moving, being colored, or dying. Since we observe 
many things which move, accept coloration, and die, and yet do not make 
any of these [actions], we must conclude that a thing moves, is colored, and 
dies, not because it makes [each of] these [actions], but rather by virtue of 
death, color, or movement taking place within it. The speaker, on the other 
hand, speaks and orates [on!y] in the sense of making the Word and the 
oration, and [conversely] he who does this is the speaker. 

(XV) Then we would query him in his turn by saying: Did not God create 
the writing upon the two Tablets, thereby becoming the writer, and did He 
not create the voice [from the thornbush], thereby becoming the producer 
of the voice? It cannot, therefore, be denied that when He creates death He 
is dying, just as He became the issuer of the voice by creating it; or that when 
He creates color He is colored, even as He is just when He creates justice; 
the same [reasoning] applies also to movement. If he should answer, ‘It does 
not follow that He is dying when He creates death, or is colored when He 
creates color, even as He is just when He creates justice, or is the writer when 
He creates writing, or is the benefactor when He creates benefaction’— we 
would say, it likewise does not follow that He is dying when He creates death, 
even as He is the speaker when He creates the Word. 

(XVI) We would say to him further: do you assert that God’s Word is His 
integral attribute, and not one of His actions? Upon his answering, ‘Yes,’ 
we would continue: in that case, do say also that the [Holy] Writ is His integral 
attribute, and not one of His works. If he should reply, ‘The Writ cannot be 
anything but [His] work,’ — we would say the same thing about the Word, 
since any argument which he might use to prove that the Writ was created 
would apply equally well to the Word, inasmuch as there is no difference 
between them [in this respect]. 

This is all that seemed suitable to be said here on this subject. 














MORE ARMENIAN NEW TESTAMENT 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE KURDIAN 
COLLECTION 


ALLEN WIKGREN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ESCRIPTIVE notices of seventeen gospel Mss in the rich 
Armenian collection of Mr. Harry Kurdian of Wichita, 
Kansas have been previously published in the pages of this 
JouRNAL.' Mr. Kurdian has since added to his collection four 
Mss of the gospels, one of the Catholic epistles, and a ninth 
century fragment of Acts. Through his courtesy and valued co- 
operation the following descriptions have been made possible. 


18. 4 gospels / 15 C / Native paper except last 5 fol parchment / Cur- 
sive / 225fol / 7}x11}” / 2col / 21 lines / Chpt nos. and Quire signatures / 
Quire 23 (fol 221-225) a pchmt palimpsest with illegible Armenian uncials of 
10/11 centuries beneath / Portrait of Lk, 90v / Marg architectural and 
floral decorations and capitals in color / Decorative frontispieces / No 
covers / Condition good / Scribe careless / Contents: Lacuna Mt 1 1-8 2; 
Ir Mt begins 82 (dtvacac); 42v Mt breaks off 285 (GmoxpuHels 6é); 43r 
Frontpce Mk; 91r Frontpce Lk; 171r Frontpce Jn; 225v Jn breaks off 21 22 
(uéverv) / Colophons: 89r-90v states that a certain Sarkiss purchased the 
Ms in 1600 A. D. and had it repaired in memory of his father, Ishkhan, and 
mother, Khanaghy, and brothers. The colophon was written in 1664 in the 
reign of Shah Abbas II, during the Catholicosate of Hagop Djughaetzi, in 
the reign over the land of Gegham of the Prince of Princes Melik Beg, in the 
prelacy of the monastery of Maken Khatchadour Vartabed, at the Red 
Church under the Seven Churches in the village of Djul. According to Mr. 
Kurdian this is a valuable document for knowledge of the heraldry of local 
Armenian rulers of that section of the country. 170r Brief author colophon. 
170v Colophon containing names of owner, Sarkiss, and relatives. 

19. 4 gospels / Early 17 C / Parchment / Curs / 225 fol / 5 x 7} ” / 
2 col / 25 lines / Chpt nos. and Quire signatures / Canon tables and nos. 
(blue within blue circles) / Chpt titles / Caps, Marg illum, Full page por- 


* JBL 55 {1936} 155-58; 59 [1940] 51-53. 
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trait of Lk (101v), and 64 small, well-executed marg text illustrations in gold 
and colors. (These according to Mr. Kurdian were done in Constantinople 
or, more likely, in Isphan, Persia) / Decorative hdpces / No covers / Ex- 
cellent condition except for several lacunae / Contents: Lacuna to Mt 5 41; 
ir Mt begins 5 41; Lacuna of Quire 7 between fols 58 and 59; 58v Mt breaks 
off at 27:66 (wopevOevres); 59r Mk begins 3:15 (ras vdcous); 98v—100v 
Chpt titles and canon tables to Lk; 100v Author colophon; 101v Portrait of 
Lk; 102v Frontpce Lk; Lacuna of Quire 18 at beginning of Jn; 180v 1 
remaining leaf of chapt titles and canon tables to Jn; 181r Jn begins 440 
(kal éueuver). ‘ 

20.2 4 gospels / 12 C / Native paper / Semi-unc / 66 fol / 7 x 10” / 
1 col / 21 lines / Chpt nos. in red / Lectionary apparatus top of page with 
red incipits and excipits in text by later restorer / Decorative hdpces / 
Portrait of Lk (35v); Miniatures of Baptism (iv), Annunciation (34v), 
Presentation (35r) with Greek titles and particularly strong Byzantine Greek 
influence / No binding / Condition fairly good although damaged by 
moisture and hard usage / Contents: Ir Mt begins at 28 19 (Bamrlfovres); 
Scribal colophon by Kozma “‘a scribe and ecclesiastic,” giving his father as 
Bedros and mother as Maria; 2r Hdpce to Mk; Lacuna Mk 2 19-6 45; 33r 
Scribal colophons by Kozma in Arm and Gk (The Gk reads Ava x[aptr]wp (?) 
TaY ayiwy mrlaTélpwv huav Kfiprle “I[noo]d X[prcr]é Oled]s Aud éXenoov 
quas Aunv); 33v Colophon dated 1513; 34r Colophon written by a scribe 
named Adom Apegha in the monastery of St. Vartan and giving the names 
of the owner of the Ms and family in 1458 A. D.; 36r Hdpce to Lk; 36-40 
Later addition to fill in a lacuna of Lk 1 1-70 which overlaps a few words of 
the original text in 1 70; 40v Colophon indicating that the Ms was rebound 
in 1374 by Garabed; 66v Lk breaks off at 10 26; Jn missing / Mr. Kurdian 
believes the Ms was produced in Western Armenia, perhaps at Kharapert. 

21. 4 gospels / 1640 A. D. / Native paper with a few pchmt leaves / 
Curs / 329 fol / 4x 5}’’ / 2col / 20 lines / Chpt nos. and Quire signatures 
/ Eusebius canon nos., illum tables and letter to Carpianus / Decorative 
hdpces and evangelist portraits (v. Contents) / Binding: calf-covered wooden 
boards decorated with silver bosses, ornaments, crosses, and semi-precious 
stones / Condition good, but upper part stained by moisture / Contents: 
iv Summary of Chpt agreements; 2v-3r Letter to Carp; 4v-10r Canon 
tables; 11v Portrait Mt; 12r Frontpce Mt; 104v Author colophon to Mk; 
Lacuna of 1 leaf between 105 and 106 containing portrait of Mk and Mk 1 1-4; 
106r Mk begins 1 6 (epi tiv dcybv); 163v Portrait Lk; 164 r Frontpce Lk; 
258v Author colophon to Jn; 260v Portrait Jn-Prochorus; 261r Frontpce Jn; 
325r-327r Scribal colophon stating that the Ms was written in A. D. 1640 


2 Mr. Kurdian has published a partial description of this Ms in an article 
dealing particularly with the scribe, Kozma, and the miniatures (“An Impor- 
tant Armenian MS with Greek Miniatures,’’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, October, 1942, pp. 155-162). 
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in the land of Ghapan in the village of Shenker under the protection of the 
monastery Sdate (?), of the Church of St. Stephanus “for which we beg of 
you as servants of God to pray for us, Ghazar (Lazarus) and Markarid 
(Margaret), scribes.’’ 

22. Catholic epistles / ca. 15 C / Pchmt / Small curs / 16 fol / 4.x 53" / 
2 col / 14x 4" / 27 lines / Chpt nos. and Quire signatures / Red caps and 
some red ornamental illum in margins and chpt headings / Binding: Covers 
of wooden boards covered by brown leather with hand tooled ornamentation. 
Two vellum leaves used in front binding contain an early Latin commentary 
on part of II Kgdms 9-10 / Condition excellent except for several lacunae, 
the Ms apparently having been dissected and marketed by an unscrupulous 
dealer. The Ms was originally a Praxapostolos, and one leaf containing 
Acts 4 26>—S 11 is in the possession of the University of Chicago / Contents: 
The Kurdian fragment contains portions of only Jas, I II Pet, I II III Jn 
and Jude; ir Jas begins 1 21; 7v I Pet breaks off 52 (4vayxaor@s); Lacuna 
of 1 fol; 8r II Pet begins 1 9 (AaBwy); 9v II Pet breaks off 31 (iaopvyoe); 
Lac of 1 fol; 10r I Jn begins 1 1 (6 éwpdxapev); 11v I Jn breaks off 36 (apap- 
tavuv); Lac of 1 fol; 12r I Jn resumes at 43 (€ Tw Kéopw); 15v Jude breaks 
off 15 (kara waytwv); 16r Author colophon. 

23. Acts /9 C / Thick pchmt / Early unc (yergatakir), excellently 
written / 2 fol / 6 3/8 x 9 3/8” / 1 col / ca. 5x6” / 15 lines / Condition 
good, but the leaves are yellow and wrinkled and have been slightly trimmed 
and used in the binding of a later Ms. The text is unharmed, although the 
ink has faded to a light brown. / The form of spelling and punctuation indi- 
cates a date no later than the 9th C / Contents: Acts 17 11 (€v Qeooado- 
vixy)-18 (€Xeyov); 1814 (movnpdv)-23 (kai[2]) / Text: Collation with 
Zohrab 1805 shows a total of some 53 variants, but most of these are ortho- 
graphical or idiomatic. The main real variants are as follows: 17 12 — é€ 
4 Tr Tore (?) ebOéws tov Taddov — of déeAgol 16 — abrobs 6 (or 7d) & 
avr@ for abrod év abr@ (Error in Armenian) 18 — xal Lrotxy 18 15 — xal 
(1) 6vouarwv for d6vouaros 17 — of “EAAnves (Tisch cites arm for the addi- 
tion) 18 mapa Tovs adeAgovs (ar with acc.) for Tots adeAgots (4 with abl.), 
thus connecting the “brothers” with the preceding participle 19 “Ore dé 
katnvrnoey for Karnvrnoas 5é€ 21 amoratapuevos for amwerataro Tr dva- 
kapyw mpds tuas Tov Beod Vedovros 22 — dvaBas (Tisch cites coptic but 
not arm). 


In the Mss of the gospels a look at six passages used in making 
a rough evaluation of the text of the other Mss in the Kurdian 
collection yielded a somewhat indifferent though not necessarily 
discouraging result so far as textual quality may be concerned. 
Mss 18 and 21 omit Jn 5 4 and Lk 22 43 t.; Ms 19 omits Jn 7 53-8 11 
and Lk 22 43 t.; Ms 20 had lacunae in 4 of the 6 passages; Ms 21 
ends Mk at 16 s. 














PROFESSOR GOODENOUGH AND THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


ROBERT P. CASEY 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


OME years ago Professor Goodenough complained of the 
sluggishness of New Testament scholarship and declared 
that little advance need be expected in this field until critics 
turned their attention to the relations of early Christianity and 
Hellenistic Judaism (JBL 62 [1943] xi). In his recent provocative 
article (‘John a Primitive Gospel,’”’ JBL 64 [1945] 145-182) he 
has evidently hoped to stimulate ospel criticism to a more 
lively pace and to illustrate his point of the importance of Hellen- 
istic Judaism in the study of the Gospels. 

Others wi!l no doubt be moved to reply to Professor Good- 
enough’s main thesis. The point of this note is to comment 
less on his conclusion than on the methods by which he reaches 
it and their implications for Johannine criticism. 

As a preliminary several curious errors of fact must be noted: 
a. The statement that ‘Eusebius concludes from” Papias’ men- 
tion of two Johns ‘‘that it was the second or ‘Presbyter’ John 
who wrote the Gospel,” (p. 148) is a slip. Eusebius (H. E. 3, 
39.5) concludes, from the mention of two Johns by Papias, that 
the Elder mentioned with Aristion wrote the Apocalypse; but 
like all other early Christian writers — except the Alogi — he 
had no doubt that John the son of Zebedee wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. b. The statement that ‘“‘no certain acquaintance with 
the Gospels as a whole can be demonstrated until the latter 
part of the second century” (p. 149) should hardly be made 
with such confidence in view of the fragment of Johannine text 
published by C. H. Roberts in 1935 and the Unknown Gospel 
with its evident dependence on John, both on papyri ascribed 


on paleographical grounds to the first half of the second century. 
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Allowing a reasonable length of time for the circulation of John 
before its use in the Unknown Gospel it appears that the external 
evidence for John is not later than the early years of the second 
century. c. The remark that “nothing is said (in John) which 
goes beyond the eucharistic doctrine of Paul’ (p. 165) is, to 
say the least, surprising. Paul is a believer in the Real Presence 
and in the Sacrifice of the Mass but he does not draw out the 
implications of the sacrament for the doctrine of immortality 
in the way John does. 

Goodenough’s main argument is that John need not have 
known the Synoptics and could have derived the elements which 
his Gospel has in common with them either from oral traditions 
or from lost documents with which the Synoptic writers were 
also acquainted. He has selected some examples of supposed 
dependence on Mk and has argued that the resemblances between 
Mk and Jn can be otherwise explained. It should be pointed 
out that: a. the argument for the literary dependence of Jn 
upon the Synoptics is cumulative; b. only if al] the instances 
of Jn’s supposed dependence rest upon oral traditions or lost 
documents is it possible to date Jn earlier than Mt Mk Lk; and 
c. as is well known, the evidence of Jn’s dependence on Lk is 
more cogent than that for Mk, though I have no doubt myself 
that Jn was acquainted with Mk as well. 

A word should be said about the magic of oral tradition and 
lost documents the charm of which has darkened the counsels 
of New Testament scholars for a generation. 

An oral tradition which influences documents in an identical 
way, so that peculiar words and phrases and turns of style are 
reproduced, is already — in a sense — a text. It does not greatly 
matter whether it has been written down or not, if its verbal 
form has been fixed exactly and it is constantly repeated. A 
few such verbally fixed anecdotes might be assumed under the 
circumstances obtaining in early Christianity, although the var- 
iants in so well-known and important a story as that of the 
Last Supper should be a warning. The existence of so large a 
body as the background of so narrow a field of literature as the 
Gospels is wholly unprecedented. Neither the early growth of 
Buddhist or Mohammedan tradition, nor the anecdotes about 
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Greek philosophers and the logia attributed to Jesus in papyrus 
texts, offer convincing parallels. To substitute the independent 
impact of oral traditions on our Gospels for the documentary 
hypothesis as an explanation of the close similarities between 
them, and to ignore the evidence of editorial procedure and 
evolution transforming Mk into Mt and Lk, and all three into 
Jn is the substitution of complexity for simplicity as the mark 
of truth. 

The hypothesis of a multiplicity of lost documents interplaying 
with oral traditions is hardly more satisfactory. No one will 
deny that some early oral traditions and documents have not 
reached us in their original form or have been utterly lost. It 
should however be a critical axiom to ask when it is necessary 
to explain the known evidence by an internal analysis of its 
contents and when by the hypothesis of lost originals. Lost 
originals also have authors, and by assuming their existence we 
merely push the problem one stage farther back, where less rigor 
in critical method is required. The supposed fly-sheets on which 
so many of the Formgeschichtler’s fragments are supposed to 
have been recorded are thought to have been used for liturgical 
purposes or as sermon illustrations but with the possible excep- 
tions of The Lord’s Prayer, Mt 2819, and 1 Cor 11 23-26, there 
are no texts which can be properly described as liturgical and 
no early Christian preacher gives evidence of having anticipated 
the modern procedure of keeping note books and card-catalogues 
for topical homiletic illustrations. The addresses in Acts make 
no use of such illustrations, nor does II Clement (if it be a hom- 
ily). Clement of Alexandria’s Quis dives salvetur depends on the 
gospel text for its main illustrations and that is the fashion of 
the great preachers of the fourth century and after. There is 
no evidence that the apocryphal logia and secular Greek anec- 
dotes achieved fixed literary form except when they were included 
in larger collections. We do not know the literary background 
of the logia. Some, if not all, are quotations from larger works, 
like the Unknown Gospel. The moving story of the woman 
taken in adultery is not an artless tradition but a miniature 
work of art, a conscious re-working of the theme of Lk 7 36 which 
in turn is.a deliberate modification of Mk 143. There is no 
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certainty that the scribe who inserted it in Jn did not take it 
from a book now lost. In contrast to those pieces, it is quite 
puzzling that anyone should have written out the material found 
in Mk 8 1-38 and left it in the air. 

Goodenough’s treatment of the anointing of Jesus is an instruc- 
tive example of what the appeal to lost sources accomplishes 
and what it overlooks. The materials of the story are the same 
in all four forms: Mk 14 3-9; Mt 26 6-13; Lk 7 36-50; Jn 12 1-8; 
only the details differ. Verbal similarities show that the four 
versions are related to each other either through literary de- 
pendence or through the influence of an outside source having 
a fixed literary form. Goodenough argues for the latter and 
writes, ‘To account for the similarities it is usually supposed 
that the author of Jn had both Mk and Lk before him, or at 
least had the story as told in those Gospels thoroughly in his 
mind, and that he put together details from each as he wished. 
Such a suggestion is based upon the presupposition that we are 
dealing primarily with documents, — an idea which it is one 
of the real contributions of Form Criticism to have refuted. We 
now see that we are dealing primarily not with documents but 
with individual pericopes (I refuse to use the pedantic Greek 
plural), each of which had its own vicissitudes of transmission. 
That the author of Jn wrote this story with Mk and Lk before 
him, and took one phrase from one, another from the other, is 
of all reconstructions the most artificial. The phenomena of 
agreements and disagreements in the stories are those of oral 
transmission, not of documentary dependence at all’’ (pp. 152 f.). 
The assumption of an oral transmission which cannot be recon- 
structed, however, explains the same phenomena as the assump- 
tion of a literary dependence which can be reconstructed. There 
is, furthermore, an evolution of thought and literary manner 
in the transmission of the tale which inheres in the editorial 
aims of Mt, Lk, and Jn; and this the hypothesis of oral trans- 
mission ignores. 

The simplest form is Mk’s and the historical situation it pre- 
sents is most plausible. The drama in the Markan account 
derives from the tension between: a. the woman’s generosity; 
b. the disciples’ feeling that such valuable merchandise should 
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have been contributed to their common poor fund; and c. the 
pathos of Jesus’ approaching death which gave to this woman’s 
gesture its special point and overruled the disciples’ otherwise 
legitimate objection. All this moves easily and naturally in the 
historical sitting of Jesus’ last days with his close friends. In 
Luke the point of the story is different. The meal is in a Pharisee’s 
house. The drama arises from the fact that the woman is a 
sinner, yet is allowed access to the Lord. The objection is the 
same as that of the Pharisees in Mk that Jesus ate with publicans 
and sinners. Jesus justifies her action on the more general and 
theologically more advanced ground that devotion to him cancels 
her sinfulness. John, whose narrative displays stylistic charac- 
_ teristics of both the Markan and the Lukan stories, changes 
the scene to Lazarus’ house. The drama lies in the hypocrisy 
of Judas Iscariot who raises the objection made by the disciples 
in Mark but unlike them for discreditable reasons. He was a 
thief, pilfered the common purse and Jesus with his supernatural 
clairvoyance, characteristic of the Johannine Christ, sees through 
his deceit and reproaches him with an allusion to his own burial 
— the occasion for which is to be Judas’ betrayal. Here there 
is not merely difference but evolution in the development of the 
narrative. It is of course possible to argue that this evolution 
took place in oral tradition or in documents now lost before it 
was reflected in the Gospels we possess, but the supposition is 
wholly gratuitous and serves no critical end. 

Another example of arbitrary criticism is found in Good- 
enough’s statement that the verbal similarities between Mk and 
Jn in the story of Jesus’ crossing the lake “‘are not so many that 
good oral transmission could not have produced them, but the 
immediate succession of the stories make an ordinary oral back- 
ground for the two by far the least likely guess” (pp. 156 f.). 
The only meaning which I can extract from this observation 
is that whenever an early Christian was prompted to tell the 
story of the feeding, he was by some internal compulsion led 
at the same time to add that of the walking over the sea. The 
likelihood of this is approximately the same as that an American 
who tells the story of George Washington and the cherry tree 
will naturally conclude with an account of the crossing of the 
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Delaware. In Jn the connection between the two miracles is 
forced and their association is one of the least felicitous instances 
‘of Johannine compilation. It is entirely obscure why this in- 
felicity — which in an author of a book may be excused on the 
ground that he has so much material to dispose of — should be 
regarded as a normal mental habit of early Christian story- 
tellers or even preachers. 

Goodenough derives the early eucharistic tradition from ‘‘Jew- 
ish mystic thought” (p. 175). The eucharist began as a Messianic 
meal in which the Jews “‘partook of the Messiah in the form of 
fish, bread, and wine, in anticipation of his coming and of the 
great Messianic banquet of the future life’ (p. 172). Early — 
Christians continued this practice and “found themselves par- 
taking of Jesus Christ in the blessed elements, and the practice 
cried out for a definitely Christian justification, arising from 
an act or command of Jesus himself. Two stories thus arose. 
The first story would appear to be that given in Jn’”’ (p. 173). 
The other is Paul’s (I Cor 11) with its variants in the Synoptics. 

Goodenough does not seem to have considered this question: 
why did the Christians in this early meal find themselves “‘par- 
taking of Jesus Christ in blessed elements’? What made the 
elements ‘‘blessed’’ and the communicants think they were 
‘partaking’? In the evidence we possess there is development 
of thought, feeling, and practice in the texts: Mk 14124.; Mt 
26 17 #.; Acts 2 46; I Cor 11 23 #.; Lk 227 «. 

The Markan accounts tells what happened at the Last Supper, 
Acts suggest that the meaning of it persisted and reasserted 
itself powerfully in the gatherings at Jerusalem. In I Cor remin- 
iscence has been transformed into custom, the meal emerges as 
a sacrament, and the command to repeat has been added. The 
position of Luke in the series is not clear and his account is 
mixed but its elements are plain enough. The editorial procedure 
behind it can be seen, though it is not Luke at his best. Subse- 
quently other meals at which Jesus was present in fact, or thought 
to have been, either in the flesh, as in the miraculous feedings, 
or after the Resurrection as in the story of Emmaus, attracted 
suggestions of sacramental significance. This implicit inclination 
to give to other meals a eucharistic meaning stems from the 
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devotional life of early Christianity and achieves a subtle literary 
expression in the nuances of the stories of the feedings and of 
Emmaus. It is one thing to read a eucharistic significance be- 
tween the lines of such accounts; it is quite a different matter 
to confuse the Markan account which reads like history with 
the stories of other meals which read like history transformed 
by piety and theological Tendenz. It is the story of the Last 
Supper which created the sacramental significance sensed in the 
other stories. Apart from such oddities as Goodenough’s view 
that the early Christians communicated in fish as well as bread 
and wine, his theory offers no reason why Christians should 
have ‘found themselves partaking of Jesus Christ in blessed 
elements” and then invented the stories of the feedings and the 
Last Supper. 

It cannot escape the critic who still believes that documents 
are not always wrong, that with Goodenough’s method the whole 
earliest stage of Christianity disappears in a fog of vain con- 
jecture. Where documents appear most plausible they must 
be most suspect. Where they appear primitive, this must be 
due to the refashioning of less plausible material. This is the 
real point of his article. The attempt to make Jn early and to 
disprove its literary dependence on the Synoptics is a means of 
disproving the dependence of the Pauline and Johannine phases 
of Christianity on the phase reflected in the Synoptics. The 
error, made already by Celsus and Porphyry, consists in being 
unable to see how so much could emerge from so little. The 
currents of Jewish apocalyptic and of Gentile mysticism crossed 
in the environment of early Christianity but the new religion 
emerged in the peculiar circumstances of Jesus’ career, his assoc- 
iation with his disciples, and the small beginnings in Jerusalem. 
It is a fundamental error to submerge these crucial facts in the 
larger movements of history. Tendencies of speculation, drifts 
of sentiment, and the embellishment of facts now lost are in 
Goodenough’s mind the real Christian origins. He writes, ‘““The 
impression the NT chiefly gives is that, stirred by the amazing 
story of Jesus crucified and risen, each person then, as each 
generation since has done, saw in this stupendous phenomenon 
the fulfillment of his hopes” (p. 180). This is the language of 
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religion but in the cold light of ‘critical day the question arises, 
What made the story of Jesus crucified and risen “amazing” 
and “stupendous”? The answer given in the documents we 
possess is precisely the contrast between the Synoptic story, 
and the Pauline and Johnnine insight into its meaning. Paul, 
whose sensitiveness at not having known Jesus in the flesh is 
apparent, nevertheless wrote to the Corinthians: ‘‘Whereas the 
Jews seek signs and the Greeks pursue wisdom, we for our part 
proclaim a crucified Messiah, an offence to the Jews and folly 
to the Gentiles, but to those who have been called, a Messiah who 
is God’s power and God’s wisdom.” 





A REPLY 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE Editor, with Casey’s hearty approval, has offered to 

let me reply to this critique of my article, but what I have 
to say will take little space. The three “errors of fact” need no 
comment, and all that really is left is the basic issue of method- 
ology. The question is whether we are to stick exclusively to 
the old “documentary” procedure, or go the slight distance I 
do in form criticism. 

Just what he means by the “documentary theory” Casey does 
not say, but his remarks imply that he thinks Mk, and pre- 
sumably Q, sprang fully formed from their author’s minds with 
no developments of consequence between the events themselves 
and their being recounted in one of these documents. The authors 
of Lk and Mt seem to have used Mk and Q as documents, plus 
a lot more material which likewise was without history between 
the events recorded and their inclusion in these new Gospels. 
Jn was similarly the product of documents plus a man making 
a new document, with similar access, apparently, to material 
which had existed in vacuo until he put it into his gospel. Casey 
admits the existence, to be sure, of oral traditions and of some 
lost documents. But these had authors, he says, and so we are 
moving from the known documents to the unknown when we 
go back to them from the gospels and authors we already have. 
Casey would explain the known by the known and not get into 
the perplexity of this unknown background, this “fog of un- 
verifiable conjecture.” He finds it “simpler” to do this than to 
try to peer into the forever lost vicissitudes of oral tradition. 
To me that is the simplicity of solving an equation by ignoring 
one of its variables. That the authors of Lk and Mt had no 
knowledge of the events they tell except as they had them in 
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Mk, had never heard of the feeding of the five thousand, for 
example, or the anointing of Jesus until they read the stories 
in Mk; or that, if they had heard such stories, they ignored 
what they had heard completely in editing Mk; this seems a 
very simple theory indeed. 

I see, however, nothing in the issue to debate. The reader 
must conclude for himself whether by trying the impossible 
—the reconstruction of the tradition— he will supplement 
(not replace) the great achievements of documentary criticism, 
or will prefer to go on with Casey trying (with equal lack of 
proof) to explain the known by the known. Comparison of my 
reconstruction of the story of the anointing with Casey’s is 
illuminating. 

A few details are worth noting. In the paragraph where he 
quotes a sentence from me and then goes on to make whimsical 
parallels about oral traditions of George Washington he has not 
read me carefully. In the quotation itself I deny that oral 
tradition would account for the juxtaposition of the stories 
of the feeding and the crossing of the lake. In addition, at 
the bottom of the same page and over on the next (157-8) 
I say that a written source is necessary, but is more likely to 
have been a document on which both Mk and Jn drew than a 
case of Jn’s borrowing from Mk. I may be right or wrong here, 
but Casey is here rebutting something I myself specifically deny. 

My section on the eucharist is, I admit, most unsatisfactory. 
Casey says I have not “considered this question: why did the 
Christians in this early meal find themselves ‘partaking of Jesus 
Christ in the blessed elements.’? What made the elements 
‘blessed’,”’ Casey asks, ‘“‘and the communicants think they were 
‘partaking’?”” This remark would have been quite justified if 
Casey had said I had not ‘‘answered’’ the question rather than 
not “‘considered”’ it. The answer is to be found in traces of 
Jewish sacramental and Messianic meals whose evidence I have 
long been considering, but said in this article I should have to 
present at greater length elsewhere. I can here only assure 
Casey that I am indeed “considering” it. 





YES, HAPLOGRAPHY! 


HARRY TORCZYNER 


JERUSALEM 


N the preceding number of this JOURNAL (JBL 64 [1945] 399) 
I observed that Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky of the Jewish Institute 
of Religion (New York) misrepresented what I had written, 
alleging that I explained the spelling mn instead of mm °n as 
an abbreviation. I had in reality explained such cases as hap- 
lography — not as abbreviations — in both my books on the 
Lachish Letters. Dr. Orlinsky, however, declares (JBL 64 
[1945] 400-402) that, 
1. If not in my books, at least in my first Hebrew attempt to 
explain the contents of the letters, I interpreted this anomalous 
spelling as follows, ond ybaa ‘“m” wp own nN INDY OW AUD 


..~n:> nvm mewn oy These Hebrew words he contorts into 


” 


meaning, ‘‘abbreviation.’”’ What they actually mean, however, 
is “haplology,” or a single incorrect pronunciation of sounds 
that should be pronounced twice. On the contrary, abbreviation 
means writing deliberately only once what is really pronounced 
twice. Haplology, or inaccurate pronunciation, is of course 
usually the cause of haplography, or inaccurate spelling. 

2. In my Hebrew Commentary on Job 13 18, where I explained 
*ny7? YDWO as meaning *ny7 *wEwo, I did not mention the word 
haplography, but said that the yodh (*) served for both words 
(vn ww). “Abbreviation” is not mentioned here; but in the 
General Introduction to the Job Commentary (p. 516), where 
the causes of such phenomena are discussed, this and similar 
examples are explicitly explained as instances of haplography 
(this English term being actually given together with its Hebrew 
equivalent). 

In neither case does there seem to be any basis for the allega- 


tions of Dr. Orlinsky. The rest of his ‘‘Rejoinder’” needs no 
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discussion. He declares that others have likewise misrepresented 
what I have written (let them defend themselves of this insinua- 
tion!) and that for the rest he has correctly interpreted my 
writings (on the contrary, in my opinion he generally misrepre- 
sents what I say). He doubts my good will, but (I trust) neither 
my character nor Dr. Orlinsky’s is sub judice. I may be the very 
devil, but — to give the devil his due — even I may expect 
that my opinions should be quoted correctly. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


With the preceding note of Professor Harry Torczyner we close his discussion 
with Professor Harry M. Orlinsky. 

It is quite clear that Professor Torczyner in all his publications explained 
spellings such as 7’7"n instead of the correct m7" ’n (in the Lachish Letters) 
as haplography and not as abbreviation. Professor Orlinsky, however, under- 
stood some of his statements to mean that he regarded such spellings as 
abbreviations. Since some other scholars have similarly misunderstood the 
words of Professor Torczyner, there is some justification for this misunder- 
standing. Needless to say, Professor Torczyner could not possibly have meant 
that Dr. Orlinsky has “generally misrepresented” his writings, nor that 
Dr. Orlinsky ‘‘doubts’’ his ‘‘good will.” The integrity of both scholars is 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


R. H. P. 








THE NAME OF BALAAM’S HOMELAND! 


A. S. YAHUDA 


NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


N Num 225 we read that Balak sent messengers to Balaam, 

the son of Beor, to Pethor 159 °23 P18 1730 by 7K which is 
rendered: ‘‘by the River of the land of the children of his people.” 
It is obvious that this translation is a makeshift which does not 
make sense, besides being grammatically impossible, for "7In 
(with the article!) cannot be in the construct case. Were it not 
for the misleading punctuation of 19Y no one would doubt that 
in WY "13 YN we have the name of the land in which Pethor lay. 

As a matter of fact it has been suggested that 1Dy is an abbrev- 
iation of ]i9¥. But as 173m can only mean the Euphrates, Am- 
mon in Transjordania is excluded. Now whereas Pethor could be 
identified with Pitru, mentioned in an inscription of Shalmanes- 
ser III (860-825 B. C.), no land was found in that region which 
could be identified with ‘Ammé. W. F. Albright also recognized 
that the enigmatic 19Y must refer to the country of Pethor; and 
having found that Pitru was located in Bit-Adini, colonized by 
the Assyrians in the 11th century B. C., he unhesitatingly took 
it for granted that the original text read ]7Y°N’2 °13 YS, but 
that N°3 was omitted by the author of the story because the 
construction ]1Y°N’3 °22 is not “idiomatic” in Hebrew. Albright 
does not, however, tell us on what rule, or authority he based 
his view. It could be argued that even the most fastidious 
Hebrew purist would not object to such a construction but on 
the contrary would consider the disfigurement of a geographical 


t Part of a paper on ‘‘Balaam’s Oracles” read at the meeting of the Biblical 
Society in New York on December 29, 1944 (JBL 64 [1945] ix). As to the 
expression mipyin, I shall deal with it together with other expressions and 
passages in a special article on Balaam’s Oracles. 


2 JAOS 1915, 388 f. (not 1917 as quoted by him JBL 63 [1944] 211, n. 15). 
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term, as suggested by Albright, as inadmissible, highhanded 
license. 

Albright presents other arguments in support of his conjec- 
ture. But instead of discussing this and other opinions about 
‘Ammé, I shall quote some ancient Egyptian records which 
establish the identity of Bené ‘Ammé, and locate the region to 
which the passage refers. 

In the accounts of Egyptian campaigns, in Asia dating from 
the 6th to the 25th dynasties (about 2600-525 B.C.), ‘Amu 
(‘smw) occurs several times as the name of ‘‘Asiatics,”’ or ““Sem- 
ites’’ in contrast to Negroes.’ Thus, for instance, in the inscrip- 
tion of Pepi II of the 6th dynasty, about the middle of the 3rd 
millenium B. C., reference is made to the ‘Amu who slew a caravan 
leader together with his troop of army (Records I, §360); in the 
tomb of Sesostris' II (1906-1887 B.C.) in a caravan scene, the 
Asiatics with their “chieftain of the high-lands”’ ’Jb“a (=Abisha?) 
are designated as ‘ ‘Amu of the desert” (Records II, §620). 
Further, in an inscription of Thutmosis II and Queen Hatshepsut 
(1536-1447 B. C.) the ‘Amu are associated with the Hyksos who 
were driven out from Avaris (Records II, §303). In another 
inscription, Ramses II (1292-1225 B. C.) boasts of having carried 
the Negroes to ‘‘the land of the North” and the ‘Amu to the 
“land of Nubia” (Records III, 457). 

As more closely connected with North-Syria (Retenu) the 
‘Amu are mentioned (Records II, §658) by Thutmosis III (1448- 
1420 B. C.), where it is said that ‘‘the heads of the ‘Amu of Retenu 
were made captives by him. Similarly, Seti I (1313-1292 B. C.) 
speaks of having destroyed Retenu, slain the chief, and caused 
the ‘Amu to say of him that he was “like a flame, when it 
goes forth and no water is brought” (Records III, §139).4 In 


3 In order to make the Egyptian sources accessible also to non-Egyptologists, 
I quote the Ancient Records of Egypt, translated by James Henry Breasted, 
vols. I-V, Chicago, 1906-1907 (abbreviated as Records), or other translations, 
if available, instead of the original hieroglyphic texts, which are quoted by 
the translators. 

4See also Records I, §681; IV, §§31, 72, 80; in §994, the ‘Amu are mentioned 
under the 26th Dynasty (663-525 B.C.) as mercenaries, together with the 
Greeks. 
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some other inscriptions the ‘Amu are represented as Syrian 
slaves.5 

Now ‘Amu transliterated into Hebrew gives 1NY or WiY, and 
in the archaic defective spelling 1DY, exactly as it stands in our 
passage. The vocalization ‘ammé (“his people’) is obviously 
a misinterpretation of the name ‘Amu forgotten long before the 
vocalization of the Bible was standardized. In support of the 
identification of ‘Amu with 1DY, it is significant that Sinuhe, the 
chief Chamberlain of Amenemhet (1995-1965 B.C.), who fled 
from Egypt to North-Syria, mentions in his narrative a prince, 
or king (hq}) of a tribe or a people in Upper-Retenu by the name 
of Nenshi, son of Amu (nn‘y ‘smw s}) which exactly corresponds 
to Hebrew 1Dy ]3. It is further significant that Sinuhe in describ- 
ing his route to Nenshi’s country, says that he went from Kpn, 
i. e., the Biblical Gebal (Byblos), on the coast at the foot of the 
Lebanon, to Qdm, where he spent half a year, before he was 
invited by Nenshi to live with him.6 As Alan Gardiner has 
proved, this Qdm was situated east of Byblos, in northern Phoeni- 
cia; this has since been established, through further evidence, 
by Clére in Mélanges Dussaud II (1939), pp. 830 ff.,’7 and this 
is in perfect accord with Gen. 291, where Qédem is on the way 
to Haran. Hence, it is clear that the seat of Nenshi’s people is 
to be located beyond Qédem, in a northeastern direction. 

Now Balaam begins his oracles (Num 237) by saying that 
he was brought by Balak from “Aram, from the mountains of 
Qédem”’ (O71p °77772), which can only mean that those mountains 


SA. Erman, Aegyptisches Worterbuch, Vol. 1, p. 167, where other sources 
are quoted for ‘Amu as “‘Asiatics” and ‘‘Semites.” 

6A. H. Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe (on lines 30-31), and A. 
Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, translated by A. M. Blackman, 
p. 17. Upper-Retenu is certainly not Palestine, as Erman thought. It was 
far beyond Byblos and Qédem to the North-East, and not to the South-West. 
Sinuhe would not feel safe in Palestine on the borders of Egypt. He therefore 
went further away to the North-East. The Egyptian equivalent of Gebal 
is Kpn, or Kpny. The Egyptians had no special sign for 1. W. Max Miiller 
deals at length with all these geographical names in Asien und Europa, but 
although it is his merit to have brought to light many important facts unknown 
before, many of his suggestions and identifications are antiquated. 
7 Albright, JBL 1944, 211, note 15. 
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were situated in Aram; and as Num 235 expressly mentions 
O°7712"048 as Balaam’s home, there can be no doubt that “‘the 
land of the Children of ‘Amu” was northeast of Syria, in northern 
Mesopotamia, exactly in the region where Pethor-Piiru is 
located. Consequently Op 177 does not mean “Eastern 
Mountains” as Albright believes, but ‘Mountains of the 
Qédem land.” 

The Children of Qédem are mentioned in several passages 
(e. g. Judg 63, 33; 7 12; 810 as allies of Midian and Amalek; in 
Jer 49 28 as Bedouin tribes; cf. Ez 25 4, 10 and Job 13). So far, 
all the attempts to coordinate these passages and to delimit 
the region of Qédem, have failed. But it is certain that Qédem 
in Gen 291 and Num 23 77 is identical with the Egyptian Qdm, 
between the Anti-libanus and the Euphrates. This Qdm must 
have been known to the Egyptians long before Sinuhe (19th 
cent. B. C.), as it is already mentioned in the Pyramid Texts.® 
There is, of course, no reason to doubt that the “Children of 
Qédem,” in the passages quoted, dwelt in North-Syria, or in a 
contiguous region. It seems also plausible to assume that the 
Land Qédem (Gen 256) is in the same region, as it was quite 
natural for Abraham to send the Children of his concubines 
“away from Isaac’’ to a land near‘his late home Haran.? The 
only question is whether the ‘‘Children of Qédem’’ in these pas- 
sages are identical with those mentioned in I Kings 5 10 (Engl. 
430) where Solomon’s wisdom is praised as having been much 
greater than that of the ‘Children of Qédem.”” There would be 
nothing strange in the assumption that the tribes of Qédem, 
being great in wealth and power, should be celebrated for the 
great wisdom of their sages. Even in our days there are sheikhs 
and judges, among the Bedouins, who are famous for their 
wisdom and are sought from afar for their wise judgment.?® The 
four wise men in I Kings 5 11 (Engl. 431) may have been such 
sheikhs of the “‘Children of Qédem,” and the fame of such sheikhs 


8 Aeg. Worterbuch V, 82. 

9 The gloss orp pax bx has been purposely added, to make it clear that notp 
is not adverbial (“‘Eastward’’) but the name of the land Qédem. 

%0 A, Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au Pays de Moab, p. 183; and the Arabic 
review Al-Machrig, vol. 15 (1914), p. 668 f. 
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may have prompted Balak to summon the wizard from the 
“mountains of Qédem,”” whom he expected to annihilate by the 
magic of his curse the invaders of his kingdom.” 

The question of how the name ‘Amu became a generic name 
for ‘‘Asiatics” and “Semites” in Egypt, may be explained from 
_ the circumstance that when the Egyptians first came into contact 
with the people of that region in the earliest period of Asiatic 
antiquity, the ‘Amu were the dominating people with whom the 
Egyptians established political or commercial relations. Hence 
the name ‘Amu became the designation for the people of that 
region, and was later extended to other “‘Asiatics” generally, 
just as the designation Kharu (rw was retained for Palestine 
and contiguous regions long after the Horites were no more in 
the country. As in the Bible Palestine is called “the land of 
Canaan” and not “the land of the Horites’” Kharu must go 
back to a remote time. According to Deut 2 12, the district of 
Sé‘ir (Edom) was inhabited by the Horites “in earlier time,” 
and if so, Kharu may have been extended by the Egyptians to 
Palestine and the domanis of other peoples from a time when 
the Horites were still predominant rulers of these regions. 


™ There are other passages in which Qédem cannot be a geographical proper 
name especially Deut 33 15 and 27; Is 1911. But Gen 1030 o1pm 17 can very 
well be the range of the Qédem-Mountains” (Num 237). As to the city of 
Sefar mentioned together with 07pm 17, it is by no means the ancient south 
Arabian city Zafar as suggested by Sprenger Alte Geographie Arabiens, §301, 
because, as Ed. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. und Geogr. Arabiens II, 437, rightly 
observed, 0 cannot correspond to a Z. I do not see any reason why it should 
not be identical with Sippar on the Euphrates, in Babylonia. Though the 
place of MéSa has not yet been identified, it is clear that the reference to Sefar 
meant to extend the area of the Yaktanides from South Arabia to the heart 
of Babylonia. Saadia’s identification of Mé§a with Mecca in his Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch is perhaps based on a Jewish-Arabic or Yemenite 
tradition derived from Arabic genealogies which located the Banu Qahjan 
(Children of Yoktan) in Arabia, and from the Koran, according to which 
Abraham settled his son Ishmael near Mecca (Sura 14:38), where they built 
the Kaaba together (2:119). MéSa and Mecca might have been identified 
because in some parts of Arabia (as in Iraq at present) k was pronounced 
(and still is) as tch (Metcha for Mekka) — a pronunciation attributed also to 
the Himyarites. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, edited by George Ernest Wright 
and Floyd Vivian Filson, with an introductory article by William Foxwell 
Albright. Philadelphia. The Westminster Press, 1945. Pp. 114, including 
16 pages of maps, and with 77 photographs and drawings. $3.50. 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, by John D. Davis, revised and 
rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman. Philadelphia. The Westminster Press, 
1944. Pp. xii, 668; 16 full-page maps, and with 45 photographs and 145 line 
drawings. $3.50. 

While geographical studies related to the Bible are at least as ancient as 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius, and have resulted in modern times in such 
notable publications as The Historical Geography of the Holy Land (Ast ed. 
1894) by George Adam Smith, Sacred Sites and Ways (Eng. tr. 1935) by 
Gustaf Dalman, and Géographie de la Palestine (1933-1938) by F. M. Abel, 
there has been a great need for exactly such a publication as The Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible. As Professor Albright points out in his introduc- 
tory article in the Aélas on ‘‘The Rediscovery of the Biblical World,” the 
progress of research and excavation in the Near East has been such in recent 
years as to make it difficult to keep published handbooks abreast of the rapidly 
accumulating archaeological and inscriptional material. Thus the appearance 
of a completely new atlas, which builds upon “the many years of intensive 
exploration in the Holy Land by scores of devoted students of the Bible,” 
and which is fully au courant with the latest discoveries, is an event of major 
significance. It is also felt that important progress has been made in recent 
years in the techniques of map-printing, and the Aélas employs a specially 
developed process in which hand-drawn maps are photographically reproduced 


by half-tone engravings. The result is maps of unusual clarity and accuracy. 
The editors are, of course, scholars of very high competence, and they were 
assisted by an advisory committee including W. F. Albright, Millar Burrows, 


and O. R. Sellers. Dr. Albright aiso not only wrote the introductory chapter, 
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but likewise assisted with the identification of sites and the determination 
of accurate spellings for the numerous modern Arabic names. The cartog- 
raphers were Dr. Georges A. Barrois of Princeton, and Hal and Jean Arbo of 
Chicago, while the printing was done by the Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company. 

There are 18 full-page plates containing 33 full color relief maps. Of the 
total number of maps, no less than 20 are devoted to Palestine, particularly 
Jerusalem. Thus the Holy Land is shown in great detail and at many different 
periods in its history. Especially interesting to the student of archaeology 
is a map of “‘Excavated Sites in Modern Palestine,” on which the location of 
over 85 archaeological sites is shown. If anyone has wondered exactly where 
Teleilat el-Ghassfil, Tell el-‘Ajjal, Tell Abii HawAm or other such places, are, 
he can find them readily on this map. The other 13 maps cover the rest of 
the Middle Eastern and Mediterranean worlds, and exceed the promise of 
the title of the volume by depicting the expansion of the Christian church 
to as late a time as that of Irenaeus and even Constantine. 

While the location of a large number of excavations throughout the Middle 
East is indicated on these various maps, it would be of interest from an archae- 
ological point of view to have a map of ‘“‘Excavated Sites in Mesopotamia’”’ 
or ‘“‘Excavated Sites in the Near East” comparable to that provided for the 
Palestinian area. 

The index to the maps contains at a rough estimate we!! over 2000 names, 
and serves as a topographical concordance to the Bible. In Biblical names 
it runs from Abana to Zuph, and is complete as far as I have checked it, except 
for such a marginal name as Hebel (Jos 1929 ARVm), whose omission 
is quite to be expected. A large number of non-Biblical but relevant names 
are also included, of course, and it is perhaps only specialized interests which 
would lead one to wish for the showing of such additional places as Gebel 
el-‘Araq, Serabit el-Khadem, Cotyaea in Phrygia, or Europos in Macedon. 
With the progress of archaeological work, there will, of course, always be 
further names appearing as candidates for inclusion, and among these such 
such a one as Tell Hassuna might now be mentioned. 

If the publishers make a series of these maps available in size and mountings 
suitable for classroom use, they will be rendering a great service. 

Each of the 18 plates of maps is accompanied by an explanatory article. 
These articles not orily discuss the geography of Palestine and the surrounding 
lands, but also tell much of Biblical history and show its relationship to the 
history of the great empires of the ancient past. A valuable ‘‘Chronological 
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Outline of Ancient History”’ is included, in which dates are mentioned ranging 
from 500,000 years ago to A. D. 325. Attention is paid throughout to archae- 
ological discoveries, and one chapter is devoted entirely to modern excavations 
in Palestine. 

Among the many points in these chapters which are of interest to students 
of the Bible are the following. The journeys of Abraham and his family ‘are 
connected with the Amorite movement (p. 25). Joseph is believed to have 
come to power in Egypt during the Hyksos period (p. 28). The Pharaoh of 
the Exodus seems to have been Rameses II (p. 37). Jericho fell and was 
abandoned in the fourteenth century, while Joshua probably did not enter 
Canaan until in the thirteenth century (p. 40) The present ruins of the syna- 
gogue at Tell Hum date probably from the third century A. D. (p. 86). The 
second north wall of Jerusalem is conjectured to have run outside the tradi- 
tional site of Golgotha, and if so the place where Jesus was crucified and 
buried remains unknown (p. 99). Some of these points are debatable, and 
one may at times not agree with the conclusions of the Editors, but in every 
case they have set forth their views in scholarly way and with due recognition 
of alternative possibilities and remaining difficulties. 

The large format of the volume, the clear and legible type in which it is 
printed, and especially the numerous well-chosen and well-reproduced illustra- 
tions with which it is provided (the photograph of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Fig. 71 has unfortunately been printed in reverse), all combine 
to make the Aélas most attractive. It will be of exceedingly great value for 
all Biblical students, and will also provide much pleasure and information 
for the general reader. Indeed, it will doubtless prove to be a real stimulus 
to further exploration and research, for many of us will join with the poet 
in saying, 

I never see a map but I’m away 

On all the errands that I long to do 

Up all the rivers that are painted blue 
And all the ranges that are painted gray 
And into those pale spaces where they say 
‘Unknown'! Oh, what they never knew 

I would be knowing. 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible represents the latest edition of a 
Bible dictionary which has been in long and widespread use. Edited by the 
late Professor John D. Davis, it appeared first in 1898, and subsequent 
revisions were issued in 1903, 1911 and 1924. The present fifth edition of the 
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Dictionary has been completely revised and rewritten by Professor Henry S. 
Gehman, who is incumbent of the chair in Old Testament in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly occupied by Dr. Davis. In revising the New Testa- 
ment articles, Dr. Gehman has had the cooperation of Dr. Bruce Manning 
Metzger, instructor in New Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

While considerations of space have not permitted the inclusion of bibliog- 
raphies, the editor speaks especially of having consulted the works of Mont- 
gomery, Barton, Albright, Breasted, Olmstead, Torrey, Burrows, Speiser, 
Hitti, Meek, Pfeiffer, Glueck, Gordon, Barrois, Galling, Abel and others. 
These are, of course, impressive authorities, and mention of them is fully in 
harmony with the editor’s statement that he has sought to bring the volume 
up to date with recent developments in Biblical studies, particularly including 
archaeology, geography, and the history of the ancient Near East. 

Among the more recent archaeological discoveries which are mentioned at 
least briefly are the draft furnaces at Ezion-geber (p. 178), the (John Rylands) 
papyrus fragment of the Fourth Gospel (p. 321), the Lachish letters (p. 349), 
the Chester Beatty papyri (pp. 426, 449), and the Ras Shamra tablets (p. 509). 

Geographical descriptions are given of many countries such as Babylonia, 
Egypt and Palestine, and the sites of cities such as Jerusalem and Corinth. 
Among important identifications noted are the locations of Lachish at Tell 
ed-Duweir, of Megiddo at Tell el-Mutesellim, and of Punon at Feinan. 

Many aspects of the ancient history of the Near East are touched on in 
the volume, and among the peoples who appear in its pages are the Sumerians, 
Akkadians, Gutians, Babylonians, Amorites, Habiru, Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
Hittites, Egyptians and Canaanites. In chronological matters the Dictionary 
is usually in quite general agreement with the dates now most widely accepted 
for ancient Near East history. Five different dates are mentioned for Ham- 
murabi, but even the preferred one of these is not quite as low as it now appears 
that important king’s date should be. 

The philological excellence of this work is also noteworthy, and reflects the 
special linguistic interests of Professor Gehman. Every proper name which 
is listed as the title of an article has been phonetically transcribed and provided 
with diacritical marks to show the correct pronunciation. Also a large number 
of etymological derivations have been indicated. 

The book is intended to stand in the “tradition of sound and conservative 
scholarship,” and Dr. Gehman says concerning his work: “In all instances 
the editor preserved a conservative attitude in scholarship; in cases where 
reputable scholars differ he took cognizance of their views, but concluded 
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with a preferred opinion which is consistent with the Bible itself.” Among 
the conclusions presented as most probable are the following: Moses was a 
monotheist, and in a direct or indirect sense the author of the Pentateuch 
(p. 470); the walls of Jericho fell by an earthquake which occurred by divine 
intervention (p.292); the Song of Songs was not composed by Solomon (p. 574); 
Jesus was born in 5 B. C., and his public ministry extended from A. D. 27 to 
30 (p. 302); Matthew collected the sayings of Jesus in Aramaic c. A. D. 50, 
these were later translated into Greek and incorporated in the First Gospel 
(before A. D. 70), and thus the apostle’s name was transferred to the latter 
work (p. 384); Acts was probably composed shortly after the last events it 
recounts (c. A. D. 63), the Gospel according to Luke was of course written 
before the book of Acts, and since Luke used Mark, the Second Gospel must 
be dated yet earlier than this (pp. 366, 377); the Fourth Gospel emanated 
directly or indirectly from the Apostle John (p. 321), and “‘the testimony is 
strong that the Apostle John wrote the Apocalypse” (p. 515); I and II Peter 
were written by the Apostle Peter (pp. 473 f.). 

While many of these conclusions will not command the widest assent, 
Professor Gehman always gives reasons for the opinions presented, and also 
makes a special effort to mention different and opposing views on the most 
debatable matters. A few other views which I thought might have been 
noticed, but did not find, included Olmstead’s chronology of the life of 
Jesus and Deissmann’s establishment of a fixed date in the work of Paul. 
Occasionally the presentation of various opinions leaves one not quite certain 
as to what is the real judgment of the author. For example, it was not entirely 
clear to me in the discussion of the Pentateuch whether the documentary 
analysis into JEDP was rejected or accepted in a modified form, and if the 
latter just what the necessary modifications in the theory are. 

I venture to wish that it were no longer necessary to use or apply such 
appellations as ‘‘conservative” or ‘‘radical” in order to recommend a work 
or to controvert a position, but that every honest effort to find an answer to 
Biblical or theological problems could be evaluated without partiality or 
prejudice, and thereby find its truly deserved place within the structure of 
common understanding which many workers are endeavoring to raise. In 
this spirit it is to be hoped that Dr. Gehman’s important contributions may 
have wide and careful consideration. 

Perhaps the deepest impression produced by The Westminster Dictionary 
of the Bible is that it represents prodigious and devoted labor. At a rough 
estimate the book must contain over 782,000 words. It also has approximately 
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45 photographs and 145 line drawings, and it includes 16 maps from The 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. Being printed on thin paper and 
in small type, all of this large amount of material is condensed within a rela- 
tively small and very compact volume. 

In conclusion, appreciation should be expressed to The Westminster Press 
and to its Religious Book Editor, Dr. L. J. Trinterud, for the sponsoring of 
such significant ‘‘Aids to the Study of the Scriptures” as these first two. 
Future works in the same series will be awaited with interest. 


Jack FINEGAN 


The Graphic Historical Atlas of Palestine, by B. Maisler, F. A. Theilhaber 
and J. Szapiro. Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem: Dr. J. Szapiro. English Edition, 
1942. Pp. 39, with 30 maps. ° 


Though small and incomplete, this is a very interesting and useful atlas. 
Its thirty maps illustrate “the history of Israel in its homeland from the Age 
of the Patriarchs to the conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander the 
Great, i. e., from approximately 2000 to 333 B. C.”" The page size is c. 133 x 10 
inches. Accompanying each map is a brief historical survey by Dr. Maisler 
and a collection of the relevant Biblical passages. An attempt has been made 
to get away from the usual “‘static’”’ type of historical atlas by the extensive 
use of animated maps, particularly by the employment of lines and arrows 
to indicate the course of journeys, tribal movements, and battles. This is 
the main feature of the Aélas, and as a result it should prove most helpful to 
the Old Testament teacher and student. Names on the maps appear in 
Hebrew characters with English directly below. To the student who has been 
reared on the AV a few of the English spellings may prove troublesome: 
e. g., Shomron for Samaria, Succhoth for Succoth, Sinear for Shinar, etc. The 
work has been carefully done, and Dr. Maisler’s scholarship is, of course, of 
a high order. Perhaps the most serious handicap to the wide destribution of 
the book in this country is the price, which I understand has been set at $4.50. 

In preparing an atlas one is forced to commit himself to definite solutions 
of a host of knotty and disputed problems, and the reviewer was most inter- 
ested to see what Dr. Maisler would do with a number of them. Perhaps 
the first thing which strikes one’s eye is his location of Mt. Sinai in northern 
Sinai, a short distance west of Kadesh-barnea, and the route of the Exodus 
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along the sand spit which separates the Mediterranean from Lake Bardawil. 
This is the view which was popularized by Major C. S. Jarvis in Yesterday 
and To-day in Sinai. It forces one to ignore the Israelite tradition regarding 
the distance between Mt. Sinai (Horeb) and Kadesh. The Succoth of Ex 12 37 
must be identified with a site near the Mediterranean (Maisler on Map 1 
evidently puts it at Pelusium). In addition, the miraculous crossing of the sea 
must be placed at a considerable distance from Egypt, and difficulties arise 
in locating the stations between that point and Sinai. For my part, I have 
been unable to understand the force of the objections to the traditional location 
of Mt. Sinai in the southern part of the peninsula. It is the location that 
explains the greatest number of facts and that enables one to make most sense 
out of the Israelite traditions regarding the stations of the journey and the 
distances between them. In addition, it enables one to explain the presence 
of the Midianites, one clan of which, the Kenites, certainly had something 
to do with copper mining and smelting. The locations of Succoth at Tell el- 
Maskhiijah, of Elim at the Wédt Gharandel, of Dophkah at Serabtt el-Khadim, 
and of Rephidim in the Wédi Reféyid, are so plausible that it is difficult to 
escape from them. Certainly the view which places Sinai east of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah on the assumption that there must have been volcanic activity 
accompanying the theophany is hardly necessary. 

Another problem has to do with the route of the Israelites after they left 
Kadesh-barnea. Did they go back down to Ezion-geber, via the ‘Arabah, 
ascend the Wédi Yitm, and skirt Edom to the east? This is the traditional 
view, and the one adopted by Maisler. Punon (Num 33 42-43), however, has 
been identified with the mining center of Feindn on the border of the ‘Arabah. 
As a result, Maisler has the Israelite route cutting into the midst of Edom 
to reach it, then turning east and north again. It is difficult to find any justi- 
fication for this view, especially since Edom is expressly said to have refused 
permission for Israel to cross her land. It seems to me that the easiest solution 
to the problem is to assume that Israel passed northward along the Arabah 
and crossed eastward between Moab and Edom along the Zered (Wadi el- 
Hesa). When it is stated that Israel set out from Mt. Hor to compass Edom 
by the Red Sea road or derek yam sph (Num 21 4, Deut 1 40; 2 1), it is not 
necessary to assume that the people went all the way down to the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah; derek yam sph need mean nothing more than the name for the 
‘Arabah route. Glueck, in a letter to the reviewer, objects that the terrain 
in the ‘Arabah north of Punon is too difficult. Having been over it, he can 
testify that it occasions an exceedingly strenuous trip. But this is precisely 
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what the Israelites claimed it to be (Num 21 4). The mention of Ezion-geber 
and Elath in Deut 28 is evidently only an explanatory addition by the 
Deuteronomist to the phrase derek ha-‘arabah, so that this verse does not 
prove conclusively that Israel went that far south. 

The solutions of numerous other problems also merit comment. I should 
question Maisler’s location of Kadesh-barnea at ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and of Hazar- 
addar at ‘Ain Qedeis, thus reversing the order of the two sites as given in 
Josh 15 3. I should also question his locations of Sela, Jahaz, Jazer, Mamshath, 
Mizpah of Benjamin, Hepher, Achshaph, Ekron, and a number of others. 
In a future edition the sites in the Jordan Valley will probably be shifted in 
line with the discoveries of Glueck. It is difficult to accept the Euphrates 
as the northern boundary of the empire of David in view of Num 3474., 
Ez 47 15 ff., and the discussion of Elliger in PJB 1936, pp. 34 ff. Thus a list 
of reservations might continue. None of them are really serious, however, 
since most of them have to do with problems for which there is no certain 
solution. The only serious criticism which I would make is the inadequacy 
of the Index (pp. 38--39). It is a list of sites on the maps of Palestine together 
with the places with which they are identified. It is difficult to learn the precise 
identifications which Dr. Maisler has made in other areas. 

Editors and publisher are to be heartily congratulated on their achievement 
in this volume. It is graphic and very useful; the text is a model of condensa- 
tion; and both maps and text are based on careful work. The whole is vastly 
superior to the popular and inaccurate type of atlas with which we have had 
to put up in this country for so many years. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Conserva Me Domine, Psalm 16 (15), by Rudolph P. Bierberg. Washington: 
The Catholic University Press, 1945. Pp. 141. 


“The first nine verses refer literally to David, typically to Christ; the last 
two verses, literally only to Christ’’ (p. 131). ‘“‘Thoroughly justified is the 
decision of the Biblical Commission in Rome, that the Davidic origin of this 
psalm may not be denied” (p. 20). ‘‘Though the particle Je can of itself denote 
various relations when attached to proper names — among others, the subject 
of predication as perhaps in Psalm 72 — ‘nevertheless the most common and 
only probable opinion is that it indicates the author of the psalm, whence 
it is also termed “‘lamed auctoris’’’ (p. 18). ‘‘A definite attempt is made to 
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prescind from the divine authorship of the psalm in the first place, and from 
its human authorship in so far as the psalmist was inspired by the divine.” 
(p. 47) “‘The only serious exegetical problem of this poem is the interpretation 
of” vv. 10-11 (p. 66). ‘Either ‘to Sheol’ ” (personified) “‘or ‘in sheol’ ” (the 
accepted place or state of the dead) “‘are possible renderings, though the latter 
is to be preferred”’ (p. 71), “‘ ‘to sheol’ being contrary to the consistent Hebrew 
usage of the verb ‘‘azab when governing an indirect object” (p. 134). “A 
number of examples from other parts of the Bible. . . . show that an abstract 
notion like ‘destruction’ or ‘corruption’ is to be preferred for shachat, rather 
than the concrete ideas of ‘pit’ or ‘grave’ ”’ (p. 80). Is it possible, then, to in- 
terpret ‘‘the words. .., ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; nor wilt thou 
give thy holy one to see corruption. Thou hast made known to me the ways 
of life’ as if the sacred author had not spoken of the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ?” The Biblical Commission has decreed ‘“‘in the negative’’ (p. 
123). ‘‘Resorting to the figurative sense of the words in preference to the 
literal is a necessary subterfuge for all who would interpret the Bible according 
to purely human standards, who would either abstract from, or deny, the 
reality of the supernatural order” (p. 137). 

One chapter deals with the text, another with introduction, another with 
modern interpretations, which include Protestant and Jewish together with 
Catholic. The whole is careful, clear, complete. To those who share in the 
author’s presuppositions, doubtless his arguments and conclusions will be 
convincing. 


Cuar es L. TAyLor, Jr. 


The United States Quarterly Book List, Joseph P. Blickensderfer, Editor. The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Vol. 1, 1945. $1.25 ($1.75 abroad). 


This extremely useful new quarterly, appearing in March, June, September, 
and December, describes and appraises briefly the most significant books 
which have appeared in the United States six to three months before. It 
covers the fields of Fine Arts, Literature, Philosophy and Religion, Biography; 
Social, Biological, and Physical Sciences; Technology, and Reference Works. 


R. H. P. 
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According to Paul. By Harris Franklin Rall. New York, Scribner, 1944. 
Pp. xv, 272. $2.75. 


The American Jewish Year Book, 5705. Vol. 46. Edited by Harry Schneider- 
man. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. 
Pp. xxx, 620. $3.00. 


Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws, with Special Reference to General Semitic Laws 
and Customs. E. Neufeld. London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1944. 
Pp. xix, 304. Sh. 21. 


Archaeological Papers. By George W. Elderkin. VII. ,Golgotha, Kraneion 
and the Holy Sepulchre. Springfield, Mass., The Pond-Ekberg Company, 
1945. Pp. 65. $1.75. 


The Ark, the Ephod, and the ‘“‘Tent of Meeting.”” By Julian Morgenstern. 
Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 166. $1.50. (See 
JBL 64 [1945] 286-288). 


Church, Continuity and Unity. By H. Burn-Murdoch. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 196. $3.50. 


A Companion to Scripture Studies. By John E. Steinmueller. Vol. I: General 
Introduction to the Bible; Vol. II: Special Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment; Vol. III: Special Introduction to the New Testament. New York, 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1941-43 and later reprints. $10.00. 


An Encyclopedia of Religion. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York, The 
Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. xix, 844. $10.00. 


Enki and Ninjursag. A Sumerian ‘‘Paradise” Myth. By Samuel N. Kramer. 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research: Supplementary 
Studies, No. 1. New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Research, 1945. 
Pp. 40. $0.75. 


For the Sake of Heaven. By Martin Buber; translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1945. Pp. viii, 
316. $3.00. 


Gafat Documents. Records of a South-Ethiopic Language. By Wolf Leslau. 
American Oriental Series, Vol. 28. New Haven, American Oriental Society, 
1945. Pp. 188. $3.50. 
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The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic-Roman Age in the Light of the Papyri. 
(In Hebrew, with an English summary). By V. Tcherikover. Jerusalem, 
The Hebrew University Press Association, 1945. Pp. 304. 


The Missionary Message of the Old Testament. By H. H. Rowley. London, 
The Carey Press, 1945. Pp. 87. Sh. 5. 


Sabbath, the Day of Delight. By Abraham E. Millgram. Philadelphia, The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. Pp. xxx, 495; 16 plates. $3.00. 


Soldiers’ Bibles through the Centuries. By Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 43, 16 plates. $1.00. 


St. Augustine's Episcopate. By J. W. Sparrow Simpson. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1945. Pp. xiv, 144. $2.00. 


Studies in Memory of Moses Schorr, 1874-1941. (In Hebrew). Edited by 
Louis Ginzberg and Abraham Weiss. New York, The Professor Moses 
Schorr Memorial Committee, 1944. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.00. 


ADDENDA 


Mas‘oud du Tour ‘Abdin: un mystique syrien du XV siécle (étude et texte). 
By B. L. Van Helmond, O. P. Bibliothéque du Muséon, Vol. 14. Louvain, 
1942. Pp. xiii, 64, 103*. 

Der Messias und das Gottesvolk: Studien zur protolukanischen Theologie. By 


Harald Sahlin. Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsalensis, Vol. XII. 
Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksells, 1945. Pp. viii, 405. Swedish Kronen 12. 


The Rise of the Jewish Community of New York, 1654-1860. By Hyman B. 
Grinstein. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1945. 
Pp. xiv, 645. $3.00. 


The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes. By Robert Gordis. New York, Behrman House, 
1945. Pp. ix, 82. 
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